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The Divinity of Christ 


is the new work on religion by EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES which bids 
fair to be even more generally discussed than the same author’s “Psychology 
of Religious Experience.” 

It is a popular statement of both the theological and practical truths center- 
ing in our evangelical faith in Christ. 

It is scholarly, but not technical. 

It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting 
of the old-time dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empiricai, 
human and meaningful thought of our own day. 

Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. A single 
chapter entitled, “Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, con- 
servative or liberal, a new point of view. 

It is glowing with religious earnestness. It is a living word spoken to the 
hearts and souls of living people. 





Professor George A. Coe says: 


“These sermons display a remarkable union of intellectual boldness and 
spiritual warmth. I know of nothing else in print that brings out quite so 
clearly the positive religious values that can be reached by a rigorous ap- 
plication to Christian dogmas of the functional and valuational point of view. 
Even readers who cannot accept Professor Ames’s position at all points must 
agree that such a book helps to clear the air, and to focus attention at the 
right point.” 





The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: 


“Six sermons full of broad humanity.” 





The Baptist World says: 


This book is interesting, among other things, in that it rejects both Trinitarianism 
and Unitarianism. The author says, “Each alike accepts the underlying dualism, 
and without questioning its validity has chosen to champion opposite extremes.” 
He contends that the who of Jesus is not to be decided by his human birth, but 
by his divine relations. An insidious, strong putting of the theology in the 
author’s loca] atmosphere, 





The Independent says 


“Dr. Ames does not deny being a liberal, but strongly objects to being styled a 
‘Unitarian’, quoting with enthusiasm a saying of one of the early leaders of his 
denomination : ‘I am neither a Unitarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be simply 
a Christian.” The sermons are thoughful, moderate in tone and straightforward 
in expression.” 





Unity says: 


“Those who were privileged to listen to these sermons must have found theii 
spiritual natures quickened.” 






The Advance says: | 
“These are strong, Vv irile sermons, appealing to the reason and satisfying the heart. 
Professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, says: 
“It is a very clear and convincing statement of the issue as it stands in the minds 
of modern men. “It makes us realize how the old formulation of the question 
has become obsolete, no one any longer states the question in the old terms. 
Dr. Ames has availed himself in admirable fashion of the opportunity for a 
new statement of the case, and the spirit in which he writes must convey confidence 


and reassurance to all.’ 


Send for this Book Today and be Ready to Follow the Discussion of It 


THE BETHANY PRESS yoo E. goth St. 


Chicago 








Published at 
75 cents by The New Christian Century Co. 
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Capital Punishment 


progress in the recent that death should be inflicted for almost every form 
of offense. 


HERE is a note of 
reports from several states referring to 


the trials of more or less noted crimi- 
nals who have been convicted, or have 











confessed the crimes with which they 





were charged, to the effect that a consid- 
erable body of sentiment has arisen in 


each case against the infliction of the 





a UT death penalty. 

Ras There can be no doubt, that the conscience of the 
AS hy modern world, and particularly the modern church, is 
5.9 increasingly sensitive to the taking of human Kife as 
ay) E a punishment for crime. This is not merely due to the 
AP fact that the mind of the present age turns away from 
Pi all forms of suffering with a sensation of abhorrence, 
a save where it is stimulated to efforts at relief. The 
ae5 disfavor under which capital punishment increasingly 
Bai falls is due to a much more fundamental emotion than 
x this. 

“¢ It is the feeling that in a moral universe the inflic- 
x tion of death as a penalty for crime is inconsistent 


2% 
ON SNE ONE ONE 


2s with the highest principles of justice and with the 
7” Christian spirit. 

Qs > * * 

Ck: The instances in which this sentiment has most open- 
> he ce : 

x9 ly expressed itself of late haye been those in which the 
AY, a ; — 

yay guilt of the criminals has been apparently beyond 
x°:.9 question. The atrocious crimes which have been con- 
RA fessed by men like the minister Richeson of Boston 
a ie and the McNamara brothers in Los Angeles lift the 
he question entirely out of the realm of casuistry and put 
(ey: it squarely upon its merits. 

‘5 lees 

wD In these cases and others that have shocked tae 


Ate 


public mind during the past few months, there can be 


a%21 
- >! 


no doubt of guilt and no sympathy with the criminal, 


Wik: ; oe 
hoe save such sympathy as is always reserved by a Chris- 
9 . . . —_ fellow 1 
a ¥) t tian public sentiment for even the lowest fellow be- 
+o ings is 3s) ‘nm such cases ; ‘ . 
x9 ings. It is possible in such case to face the matter un 
ay 8 moved by any elements of emotion which might be 
> hws ’ 7 — . ‘ , 
xs,9 created by unconvincing testimony or circumstances in- 
oe the tended to excite favorable regard. 
X29 The question is simply and solely this, is capital pun- 
. 4a ° - “ 

is ishment ever justifiable ? 


One by one the arguments which an older generation 


urged in support of this custom have ceased to have 


Ye 2X 
ehrs 





ayy th persuasive force with the modern mind. It has been 
xs proved, so far as statistics are capable of affording 
we proof, that the infliction of the death penalty does not 
xS.9 act as a deterrent to the commission of crime. Those 
»t states and countries which have abolished capital pun- 
a “4 ishment show a record which, to say the least, com- 
25 pares favorably with those still retaining it. 

a * * * 

x86 The humaner instincts of society tend constantly tu 


diminish the plausibility of the claim that it is the 
business of law to exhibit its terrors in the form of 
more severe penalties. Toward the elimination of such 
features of the criminal code the progress of humanity 
has constantly advanced. 

It was the law of antiquity, exhibited in the code of 
Draco and in the institutes of most primitive nations, 








The Hebrew legislation registered a great 
advance upon this procedure when it affirmed the prin- 
ciple of equivalents in penalty, balancing the punishment 
with the crime committed. “An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth, a life for a life and wound for wound” 
was not a lew talionis, or law of revenge, but one of 
measured and balanced penalty. 

It was against even this more humane meting out 
of justice on the principle of jealous regard for value 
that Jesus threw the whole force of his personality and 
demanded 
Love was its central motive. The busi- 


teachings. He more. His ideal was the 
* over-plus.” 
ness of men was to do good to their fellows, even to the 
worst of them. 

The laws of Christian lands have made great progress 
ideals during the last few 


in the direction of Jesus’ 


centuries. In the sixteenth century the English law in- 
flicted capital punishment for two hundred and twelve 
different offenses. This terrible condition was so far im- 
proved by the first colonists on American soil that they 
reduced the number of capital offenses to twelve. Great 
progress has been made since that time. 

In England today capital punishment is rarely in- 
flicted. In France it has become almost tlie universal 


custom for the president of the republic to pardon 


criminals condemned to the guillotine, and in other 
parts of Europe the same tendency is seen. 
* * * 

The business of society, as Jesus made it clear, is 
not to condemn but to save criminals. This does not 
mean that they should be released to prey again upon 
their fellow men, And it is probable that much of 
the sentiment now favoring capital punishment is due 
to the fear that the ends of 


through corrupt or sentimental executive interference, 


justice may miscarry 
by a mistaken and almost criminal use of the pardon- 
ing power. 

The business of society is to save the criminal if 
possible. This may require his life imprisonment. It 
certainly should be content with no less if the cireum- 
stances demand. But how can sociery save the crimi- 
nal when it trifles with the most sacred thing in the 
universe—human life? It has at once put beyond reach 
all opportunity for the redemptive process the moment 
it resorts to the easy and doubtful method of the 
death penalty. 

Perhaps the shallowest of all excuses for the survival 
of this barbarism is found in the quotation of texts 
of Scripture. A bishop in New York said iast week 
that for him the whole question was settled in the 
words of the Bible, “ Whoso sheddeth 
The crass view 


simple man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 
of Scripture which could erect a sentiment of the dark 
ages of Hebrew ignorance into a principle of universal 
application in a Christian age is a significant comment 
upon certain types of clerical leadership. 

It is our firm that from the vantage 
ground of future years, perhaps not so far ahead, we 
shall look back with wonder upon a generation that 
calmly sent men to execution by public judgments. 
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Social Survey 








BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 











The American Negro 

The problem of the negro is one of those American issues which is 
ever with us. It is evident on the very surface that the problem 
has elements of real seriousness. There were less than four mil- 
lion negroes in this country at the time of the civil war. At the 
present time there are nearly ten million. While the birth rate is 
decreasing it is still almost equal to the birth rate among the 
whites, having once been very much higher. The birth rate is 
still high enough to continue the increase of negro population. 
One-third of these negroes have some percentage of white blood. 
They have an average property holding of about thirty-four dol- 
lars to a person which is one twenty-fifth of that held by whites 
per capita. One-half of the negroes over ten years of age can 
write. Many foolish and hurtful things have been said about this 
race problem. The bumptiousness of the northerner whose ancestors 
were abolitionists is only matched by the prejudice of the south- 
erner whose parents were slave-holders. There are the exceptional 
southerners who would preach the forcible transfer of all negroes 
tu a foreign country. There are those who would talk of repres- 
sion so severe as to blot out the race in the end. In the north 
there has been the even more foolish man who has been willing 
tw talk of solving the race problem by free intermarriage and 
amalgamation. Perhaps none of these we have mentioned have 
been sincere, but their talk has but helped to increase the suspicion 
and distrust with which the two sections have looked upon each 
other when this matter of the black man was being discussed. The 
northern man who speaks on the subject should do so modestly as 
one who has but little first hand information of his subject. The 
southern man must ever guard lest he accept blindly inherited 
points of view which were never given rational consideration. We 
hesitate to present any views upon the subject and only venture 
because we feel that we shall never arrive anywhere by any 


laissez faire policy. 


The History of the Negro 

There can be no understanding and no sympathy with the negro 
without understanding his history. He is but three or four genera- 
tions removed from the barbarism of his African ancestors. Our 
missionaries can tell us how these Africans lived. Their three 
besetting sins from the standpoint of civilization were unchastity, 
theft and lying. There was family life but no conception of chastity 
for unmarried females. These savages had few desires and there- 
fore made but little exertion to satisfy desire in a climate where 
nature made most of the provision for the family. Out of this 
barbarism, the American negro was extracted. He was clothed with 
white men’s clothes, and taught the white man’s ways, but only im- 
perfectly. Slavery tended to accentuate the very defects that the 
negro had in Africa. Whereas in the savage tribes, there was at 
least the sense of adultery being an offense against property, there 
was in the American life byt little left of the family conception. 
The one-third of the negro population bearing white blood in their 
veins are a mute witness to the sin of the white man as well as 
to the weakness of the black woman. If the negro of today has 
difficulty in establishing pure domestic relations, it is due both to 
his experience in Africa and to his experience in American slavery. 
In the same way the shiftlessness of the average negro ia to be 
accounted for. In Africa he had no spur of desire. He lived in 
the simplicity of nature where there were but few needs. In 
America he toiled under the driver’s whip and found no incentive for 
labor save the fear of punishment. When the negro is suddenly 
thrown upon his own resources, we need not wonder that he has not 
shown the thrift and industry of the white man. He has both the 
inheritance of the African life and the slave experience to overcome 
before he can ever hope to compete in any way with the white 
man. It requires time to perfect any race. Our own white ances- 
tors were not altogether lovely five hundred years ago. They were 
barbarians in most cases fifteen hundred years ago. We ourselves 
are but emerging. When we have emerged far enough we will be 
able to look back on the negro and understand. 


The Struggle for the Higher Life 
Before the war, the Christian masters often provided for re- 
ligious services on the plantation, though there were other mas- 
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ters who were imbued with the ideas of Tom Paine and regarded 
all religion as so much superstition and weakness. There were 
also missionaries before the war who worked among the slaves, but 
their work was hindered by certain laws which forbade the as- 
semblage of slaves. Disciples will remember that Thomas Campbell 
left Kentucky in disgust because he was threatened with arrest 
for preaching to slaves. Before the war there were some negroes 
that learned to read and write but in many quarters this was also 
regarded as dangerous. The negro by 1860 had come to be a 
nominal Christian with the church as his chief social imstitution 
but had retained the heathen superstitions to a marked degree 
and had never accepted Christian ethics along with Christian theol- 
ogy, to any marked degree. The first effect of the war and free- 
dom was to inhibit all work for the negroes. They were them- 
selves in no fit state to begin any serious effort for self-improve- 
ment. In the field of education two great negro leaders have ap- 
peared. The best known is Booker Washington. His great con- 
tribution has been to teach the technical arts to his race and to 
fill them with the idea of becoming indispensable to the white man 
through efficiency. This program was a tremendous advance over 
previous ideals. The other great educational leader is DuBois. 
fe was educated at Harvard and in the German universities and 
represents the very highest culture. He criticises Washington’s 
policy as holding forth nothing for the black man but a menial 
position in society. He insists that negroes should not only aspire 
to be stone masons and farmers but doctors and lawyers. He 
would have the negro become independent through education of 
leaders in every one of the great callings of life. We might almost 
imagine some section of the country becoming some day a solidly 
negro state and that negroes might flock to this Mecca and thus 
through race pride and independence segregate themselves. This 
would become possible only in the education of their own leaders, 


The Future of the Negro . 


He is a hardy prophet who would venture his reputation upe. 
any prophecy of the future of the negro. Yet there are many who 
have ventured upon this enterprise and we shall timidly follow. 
The future must either be development and a painful ascent to the 
goal of civilization or a descent to final extinction. There is no 
standing still. The Indians have not become civilized. ‘They have 
rather been exterminated by the things of civilization. Shall it be 
so with the negro? We feel that the negro has already taken on 
more than the Indian was willing to do. The negro has accepted 
the white man’s religion (in theory if not in practice) and 
has aaopted our clothes and our learning to some extent. If the 
negro shall develop racial traits that are advantageous, he will 
survive, for we believe in the survival of the fit. The negro 
may yet have a career in music and poetry. The works of Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar indicate the poetical vein that runs in the negro 
soul. Any one who reads DuBois’ “Souls of Black Folks” will 
cease to raise the question as to the possibility of negro literary ex- 
pression. The plantation songs have long delighted the ears of 
white auditors. These plantation songs may be the forerunners of 
greater pieces of music that shall breathe the aspirations of this 
race which combines comedy and tragedy so richly in its experience. 
The negro has a large endowment of optimism and good cheer. The 
white man might well envy him this gift. The black man has 
imaginati6n, and imagination is the mother of genius. He has 
humor, and humor is the safeguard against fanaticism. We might 
imagine some day a negro society in which there would be good 
government, an educated citizenship, a population that delighted in 
the higher arts, and above all a people more religious than the 
matter-of-fact Anglo-Saxon can ever become. Is it too much to 
dream of? It may be so, but it is more worth while to fail in 
the realization of such a dream as this than to succeed in a policy 
of race-hatred and race extermination. 7 


—The war in Africa has revealed a center of what Stanley called 
“this open sore of the world,” the slave trade. The Arabs of Ben- 
hazi, a town in the interior of Tripoli, are slave-traders. They have 
joined forces with the Turks against Italy, not that they love Turk- 
ish rule, but because they fear that Italian success will mean the 
end of their business. 


—It is reported upon authority that has a reputation for reliable 
information that the German government will spend $90,000,000 on 
its navy during the next six years. 
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Methodism Marking Time 

This is the title of an interestng survey in the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, based upon the returns of last year, accord- 
ing to the Methodist Year Book of 1912. 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church.” To be more specific: 


“It has been a lean year 


Our total net gain of members and probationers is only 34,214, 
less than one per cent. Considering the fact that we have more 
than three and a half millions of members and over two hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars invested in property and endowment, 
the returns for the year are pitifully meager. If the statistical 
returns are a measure of progress, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has been marking time in 1911. 


The following figures, according to the editor, while not triumph- 
ant, are anything but hopeless.” 


The home conferences show a gain of 22.85, less than seven- 
tenths of one per cent. The ten German conferences in the 
United States show a loss of 2,094 members and probationers; 
the Italian Mission shows a loss of 192; the two Norwegian 
and Danish conferences report a gain of only sixty-seven, and 
the five Swedish conferences a gain of only seventy-seven. The 
twenty colored conferences report an increase of 4,502'in 1911, 
against a loss of 1,731 in 1910. 

The conferences in the foreign field report a gain of 12,129, 
five thousand less than the gain of last year. The European con- 
ferences show a gain of only 868 for the year. South America 
shows a loss of 915. The conferences in Asia, including India, China, 
Korea, the Philippines, and Hawaii, show a gain of 8,860. It is in- 
teresting to note that the gain in Korea is only 302, and the gain 
in the five conferences of China is only ninety-five for the year. In 
view of the great revivals reported in Korea and in certain parts 
of China these meager returns are disappointing. Africa makes 
the best showing for the foreign field, with an increase of 2,250, 
(twenty-two per cent.) 

The leakage in the Epworth League is the most disheartening 
feature, in our judgment, of the entire report. 
and the small increase in church membership the Advocate believes 
that the pastors are largely responsible. 
membership, and the prosperity of the local church organization is 
heir first and supreme concern.” 


For this condition, 
“The matter of church 


These figures are significant: 


The Epworth League reports 14,075 Senior chapters with 594,478 
members: and 6,033 Junior chapters with 224,414 members, a loss 
of 288 Senior chapters and 9,780 members; and a loss of 220 
Junior chapters and 10,662 members. 


Multiplying Skeleton Churches 

Hon. Seth Low of New York has lately coined the epithet 
This is a species which ought soon to be 
Denominational rivalry builds churches while stubbornly 


“skeleton churches.” 
extinct. 
refusing to count the cost. It would seem that the sectarian spirit 
is stronger than any other consideration. Minister is arrayed 
against minister, altar against altar, creed against creed in this 
struggle for existence. Discussing the situation the Central Chris- 
tian Advocate has this to say: 

It really is ridiculous that in a little new town way up in Mon- 
tana there should be a Methodist Episcopal church, and just across 
the road a Methodist Episcopal, South, church, when either one 
of the churches could hold about all the people there are in the 
town. But the other denominations have raced in also. They 
occupy the other corners. And really are not some of those 
churches mere parasites? 

A writer on religious conditions claims that this is one of 
the causes why the religious life is declining. Men of common 
sense are outraged by a denominational pride and jealousy and 
proselytism which certainly can not be of the Nazarene. Hence 
they absent themselves. And the world wags on—waiting for 
that good time when men will put the Christianity of Christ 
before denominational shibboleths. 


Mayor Gaynor Criticizes the Clergy 

For a man who talks as much as Mayor Gaynor does he says some 
things that are wondrous wise. Recently he was invited to say 
something about the conditions which make for better civic govern- 
ment at a dinner of the Congregational Club of New York. He 
said—we quote from the Literary Digest—“The ministers have been 
preaching for thousands of years to have the Ten Commandments 
obeyed, and they have not succeeded very well yet.” He reminded 
his hearers “that they would have the mayor shut up every saloon, 
stop every gambling house, every disorder and every vice just within 
twenty-four hours and make one job of it.” He denounced those 
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clergymen who expect reforms to be accomplished in the twinkling 
of an eye, and who indulge in “cheap criticism of public officials,” but 
whose influence suffers because on election day they forget the dif- 
ference between local and national issues, and vote a straight party 
ticket “no matter who is on it or what principles are involved in 
the election.” And then he proceeded to do some excellent preaching 
to the preachers: 


How far does your influence extend? Do you reach out among 

the people. Who are you? You are intellectual people. You have 
been educated. You can listen to an intellectual discourse such as 
we heard here and to like discourses from your preachers and your 
ministers. But who are you and how far does your influence in this 
community extend? Do you reach out among the unfortunate and 
the lowly and those that want to be lifted up? Or are your 
churches so finely aisled and cushioned and carpeted that a man 
like that will stand at the door and be afraid to go in? Who are 
you? 
" Does the great heart of Jesus throb in you—the one who took 
all the lowly by the hand and said, Come unto me and I will 
help you? You must answer that question for yourselves. When 
I go to the churches, one-quarter filled, here in this town, and look 
at the fine pews and carpets and cushions and the absence of any- 
body who has on his hand the sign of toil, I begin to wonder 
whether all this is not tending to a failure after all. We can be 
little coteries unto ourselves and think we are good, and try to be 
good, but is the heart of Jesus among us after all? In the last 
analysis of everything we have to answer that question. How much 
good are you doing? No doubt by the force of example you are 
doing much, but is the world in intellectual growth and spirituality 
greater now than in former ages? Is it so? You read the Old 
Testament. Is there more poetry, more spirituality, more religion, 
more lofty conception in your churches and among your preachers 
than you find in that book? Have we grown in spirituality and 
virtue, or not? I am almost tempted to ask has anybody come on 
this earth since the Twenty-third Psalm was written, who was able 
to write that psalm? 


Episcopalian Enterprise in New York 

We have become so familiar with the idea that New York is 
merely an enlargement of the ancient Sodom that momentous 
events in the religious life of the city are likely to escape atten- 
tion. This page has already mentioned the plans for the Cathedral 
of Saint John the Divine and for St. Thomas. It is further proposed 
to plant Episcopal churches in the newer parts of New York 
City. Already twenty church houses are being built in the Bronx 
and Westchester districts. An idea of the needs of adequate church 
privileges in the metropolis may be gained from the fact that in one 
little section of the city where four years ago it was all open field 
there are now living 12,000 families without a single church near 
them. 

As further evidence of the large minded policies of Bishop 
Greer, his calling together a committee of 100 laymen, some of 
them the most prominent in the affairs of New York, and organiz- 
ing the Laymen’s Missionary Committee, may be noted. It is 
proposed to raise $300,000 more this year than was raised last. 








—Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, D.D., has sailed for Russia on his 
contemplated mission to the Czar. He goes bearing letters from Presi- 
dent Taft, and letters from Secretary of State Knox to ambassadors 
in all countries in Europe and Asia which he expects to visit. His 
mission to Russia is to ask the Czar and the Russian government 
for a larger measure of religious liberty for all peoples of all faiths 
within his vast empire. Dr. MacArthur has succeeded in raising a 
considerable sum of money with which to complete the church in St. 
Petersburg. He will assist in the dedication while there, and will 
visit Moscow, where are other Baptist churches. He will go to other 
European centers, where Baptist strength has-much increased of late, 
Then he will continue around the world, visiting especially missions 
in Burma and finally reaching San Francisco, will inspect home mis- 
sion work on the coast and in the Rocky Mountain states. 


At the Ecumenical Methodist Conference held recently in To- 
ronto, with delegates from all parts of the world, the astonishing 
fact was revealed that there has been a decrease in the world-mem- 
bership during the past decade, which was attributed by the dele- 
gates to loss of earnestness. The Methodist churches in the United 
States, Canada, and Japan reported in that period a loss in net 
membership increase, while the churches in Great Britain, Ireland, 
France, South Africa, Australia, and the mission field showed an 
absolute loss in membership. In the western section the increase 
in members in the decade ending 1891 was 1,261,209, while in the 
late decade it was only 437,562, the latter increase being but fifteen 
per cent., as contrasted with the former of thirty-three per cent. 
This, according to H. K. Carroll, of New York, secretary of that 
section, was due to a “decrease in earnestness.” 
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Temptations We May Avoid 

Temptation implies ideals. The man with nothing to do cannot 
bo turned aside from his duty. The traveler whose destination is 
nowhere never loiters in the shade so long that he can say he 1s 
behind time. The greatness of his ideals adds to the number 
and strength of the temptations besetting the Christian. The Chris- 
tian thinker has always found in man’s failure to live up to the 
standard set for him a most serious and perplexing problem. 
lhose who expect nothing of humanity are not bothering about its 
failures 

Che right kind of companionship removes many temptations and 
weakens the force of many others. By seeking our pleasure with 
persons whose chief characteristic is love of pleasure we invite 
failure. We can take a vacation from our business and come back 
to it invigorated in body and mind. But we cannot take a vaca- 
tion from Christian living and come back renewed in faith. We 
leave off Christian conduct whenever we submit to the guidance 
of the idle and frivolous. The daily companionship of men and 
women who stimulate our better impulses and make us ashamed of 
our unworthy ambitions is necessary to our highest welfare. 

Reading is a means of keeping before the mind the right kind 
o} ideas. We sin because the idea of the action that is wrong 
persists in our minds. We can get rid of this idea only by 
substituting ideas that lead to good conduct. Of course the Chris- 
tian will have in his mind some t the great verses of the Dible 
He may not be a Bible student in the technica] sense, but he must 
cet hold of the great ideas of the Bible if he is to be a disciple 
of Jesus. The biographies of the pioneers of the faith furnish the 
mind with sound principles of ethics and religion and arouse the 
emotion needed to give effect to these principles, 

Ihe divided life is doomed to failure. There were some in the 
early church who made the attempt to be on good terms with God 
and with the world. They wished to enjoy the blessings of faith 
without the life of self-denial which’ makes faith real and abiding. 
The little faith they had onl served to deepen their misery, 
it could not keep them from sin. Neither the world nor Christ 
honors a divided life. The only safety for the Christian is to 
seek first the kingdom and its righteousness. All his actions must 
be guided by this one great aim. 

Something more is demanded than the general purpose to serve 
God. Every one of us must have his work to do and be up and 
at it. We can be associated with men devoid of faith if we are 
devoted to our work. The missionary grows strong in the midst of 
the darkest heathenism. Many traders and travelers, having no 
sense of obligation to the non-Christian peoples, grow worse by con- 
tact with savagery and barbarism. If from our place of work we 
can see the whole world and feel the importance of our contribution 
to its welfare, we are not likely to yield to the allurements of vice. 
How are we to avoid the temptation to be suspicious of every- 
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thing new and yet meet with success the opposite temptation to 
despise the old because it is old? It is our business to assist the 
church in its progress that it may know the whole truth and do 
its full amount of service. The church does not know all there is 
to be known and it is not doing all that ought to be done for its 
members and for the world. It is a sin not to be open-minded. 
The blind self-satistied Pharisee received the severest condemna- 
tion of the Lord. On the other hand, we do know some things and 
we have some good customs. In our zeal for the new we easily 
become impatient with familiar truth and goodness. There is no 
rule for avoiding these extremes, especially is there no rule that 
will take the place of hard, honest thinking. It is something, how- 
ever, to recognize the difficulty. 

If we are ever to have the best before our minds, we must think 
of Jesus daily. The hour of meditation and prayer has been 
prominent in the lives of the great exponents of the Christian faith. 
After making all due allowance for individual differences, we have 
« right to insist that every disciple shall find a way of keeping 
before his mind the great deeds and sayings of Jesus. Sin is most 
hateful and vile wher Jesus is present to the soul. In his presence 
there is inspiration for service. Then, if ever, our decisions are 
correct and conscience is obeyed and rightfully exercises its author- 
ity. We do not attempt to justify ourselves in wrong doing. Past 
failures cease to be reasons for refusing to claim our birthright in 
the kingdom of righteousness. [Midweek Service, Jan. 31. James 
$:1-8.] a J. 


The Blight of Legalism 


No reader at all acquaintea with the historic ideals of t!. 
ciples of Christ can have eseaped shock and hurt at the position 
frankly taken by the letters of Hon. Z. T. Sweeney, published in 
last week’s Christian Century. For many years Dr. Sweeney has 
been recognized as possessing all the rights which public repu- 
tation can give of being a representative of the Disciples. In the 
vital matter upon which his correspondence expressed a_pro- 
nounced conviction, many are now wondering to what extent 
his views are shared by his brethren. As was indicated in our 
reply last week, it is The Christian Century’s opinion that Dr. 
Sweeney does not speak either for the historic ideals of the Dis- 
ciples or for their contemporaneous opinion when he refuses to 
acknowledge the membership in the Church of Christ of Presby- 
terians, Methodists and others who may not have been immersed at 
baptism. 

A letter lies before us, written by one of our most prominent and 
influential pastors, expressing his astonishment that this question 
need be argued at all and affirming his belief that not five per 
cent of Disciple ministers would agree with the position taken by 
Dr. Sweeney. Interestingly enough the proportion first put down 
was ten per cent, the figure “10” being scratched out and “5” sub- 
stituted.. Whether this correspondent’s estimate is correct or 
not it is a matter of grave concern that any considerable pro- 
portion of those allied with this movement for Christian unity 
should be in the slightest degree hesitant in according to those 
brethren to whom this plea is addressed, the fullest Christian 
status. That there should be any tolerance of vagueness or re- 
served utterance on a point so absolutely fundamental, is sympto- 
matic of the presence in our body of an influence tending to com- 
pletely prevert the ideals with which our history began. 

* 7 cd 

In all honesty it must be confessed that the Disciples have not, 
since the earliest days, made clean-cut pronouncements of the 
Christian status of their brethren of many names. It would seem 
as if this were a question their writers and other leaders have 
sought to avoid. There is not one page in all the literature of 
the Disciples where a representative teacher has fairly faced the 
members of the evangelical bodies around us and dealt with them 
in complete intellectual frankness. This is a singular fact, for 
the outstanding characteristic of the Disciple mind has ever 
been its courage to think things through; but our courage has 
failed, apparently, right at this point. In our practical relations 
with these brethren, we have gone on the assumption that they 
were, of course, members of the Church of Christ, as truly such 
as are we ourselves. But when the question has been raised in 
consciousness and especially in connection with the view of bap- 
tism commonly current among us, we have recoiled at the cor- 
clusion to which our logic led us and have refused to think further. 

This habit of avoiding the issue is typically illustrated in Dr. 
Sweeney’s correspondence. The nub and core of our response to 
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his ‘previous article was a direct reply to his inquiry concern- 
ing the church membership of those who had received no other 
baptism except so-called “infant baptism.” Having stated our own 
position with complete candor, we asked for Dr. Sweeney’s pos- 
sition on this point, calling his especial attention to it at the 
end of the correspondence “lest he should be tempted away from 
it” by any other considerations. When his next article was received, 
no reference to this question could be found in it. Dr. Sweeney 


had taken up other matters. Before publishing his article, a direct 


request was sent him calling his attention to this omission. This 
| 

rought a reply palpably evasive. A third request was sent, which 

made the publication of the main article contingent on a fair fac- 


ng of this central issue, and which brought from Dr. Sweeney this 
unequivocal reply: “I do not hold ‘that there are members of Christ’s 
Church who have received no other baptism than infant baptism.’ 

1 fully and freely recognize his [presumably one who has 
received only “ infant baptism”] piety, devotion and sincere inten- 
tions, but if he has failed to comply with gospel prerequisites for 
membership, I don’t feel called upon to change the gospel require- 
ments to suit his conditions. God has limited me to the terms 
of the gospel, though he may not have limited Himself.” These state- 
ments taken in connection with Dr. Sweeney*s contention that 
the physical act of immersion is one of the “gospel prerequisites 
for membership” in Christ’s Church, leave no room for doubt as to 
where our brother stands. 

* * * 

How can we account for the existence of a sentiment such as 
this in a body of Christians committed fundamentally and_his- 
torically to the reunion of Christ’s divided people? How can it be 
accounted for even though it is held by ever so small a proportion 
of the members of such a body, or even by a single representative 
of the body such as Dr. Sweeney would be assumed to be? Our 
answer is that a legalistic mode of thought has organized and 
established itself in the minds of this body of pleaders for Chris- 
tian unity, the effect of which is to poison their plea at its root 
and to blight its fine flower whenever it-bursts forth into practice. 
How, historically, legalism came to make its home with us, 
it is not our purpose now to consider. It is sufficient to say that 
it is totally alien to the spiritual conceptions permeating the “ Dec- 
laration and Address” and equally alien to the catholic temper and 
natural mode of thought of Thomas Campbell, the author of that 
great document. 

This legalism has affected the Disciples in varying degrees. In 
its extremest manifestation it has been the rock of division upon 
which the body has been definitively split within the past quarter 
century. The anti-missionary society, anti-instrumental music, 
anti-remunerated pastor group of Disciples, numbering perhaps 
150,000, frankly avow the logic of legalism and propagate it. 
These brethren say that Christ has put the physical act of im- 
mersion as the last of four indispensable steps into his church. 
They do not hesitate to say, therefore, that Presbyterians and 
others who have not been immersed, are not members of the Church 
of Christ. not Christians. They have not complied with the 
“terms” of pardon. The Church of Christ, thus, is held to be 
limited to those who have been immersed, although a live point 
of discussion among them is the question whether Baptist im- 
mersion, not having been performed for the remission of sins,” 
s valid. 

* o 

The main body of the Disciples, however, have found the logic 
of these reactionary brethren altogether impossible for them. Their 
heart is too big for the gnarled sectarianism to which the strict 
construction of legalistic premises leads them. But the blight 
of legalism is upon even them. It takes the form of an inescapable 
inhibition. It throttles their plea for unity. The great words of 
Christian fraternity die on their lips. The prophetic commission 


oO! 


which they were sent goes unannounced. In talking of VUhrin- 
tian unity they are forced either to demand that all Christian 
people shall see as they see and unite with them or they must vy 
ontent to speak mellifluous platitudes which floatas high above 
the actual probiem of unity as possible. And so the Disciples of 
Christ, to whom was committed the solution of problem of unity, 
exhibit today to the Christian world the almost tragic paradox of 
having themselves become a further complication of the problem 
The explanation of this abortive outcome of our history is the 
legalism that has honey-combed our thinking. It has stricken us 
dumb in the presence of our great opportunities. It has tied our 
tongue on the very primal thesis of our cause, that for the practical! 
acceptance of which Thomas Campbell was persecuted, namely 
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the joyful conviction that our brethren about us are Christians, 
members of the Church of Christ, and that their churches are 
churches of Christ, as truly such as are our own. Not many of 
our brethren will be willing to take their stand with Dr. Sweeney 
on the precise ground of the reactionary wing of the Disciples, 
denying Christian status to Presbyterian and Methodist Chris- 
tians, but a great number will be found unwilling to proclaim 
positively that they are Christians, members of the Church of 
Christ. Among us at this moment there is not a single newspaper 
that will risk its commercial interests on such en affirmation. 
Again and again the revered and benignant editor of the paper 
more likely than others so to do, has been importuned publicly and 
by private correspondence to make such an unequivocal state- 
ment of the attitude of the Disciples. This he has not done 
through the paper. Since the editorship has passed into other 
hands, there is even less likelihood of such a statement being made. 
The attitude of the other leading journal is indicated by its re- 
cent description of Methodist converts on the mission field as “un- 
baptized heathen enrolled by denominational missionaries ”! 
* * «# 

Hence there has developed a euphemistic nomenclature among 
us by which we refer to Presbyterians, Congregationalists and 
Methodists in non-committal terms as “believers,” “our religious 
neighbors,” “members of the denominations,” or “the pious un- 
immersed.” If we speak of them as “Christians,” it is usually in 
some context where no particular attention is called to it, or else we 
add “in a sense,” or “as it were,” or qualify the title by calling 
attention to their “imperfect obedience.” 

Why all this inhibition in our hearts? Why this vagueness, this 
awkwardness of speech, this most ungracious patronage of God’s 
saints and children? Why will not some other journal besides 
The Christian Century make the joyful and unequivocal declaration 
on behalf of the Disciples that Methodists, Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians are Christians, members of the Church of Christ? 
For this plain reason: There is no place for such a conviction in the 
hard, metallic legalistic system which has established itself in 
so many Disciples’ minds. That system says there are four 
“terms” of pardon—baptism is the last “term”—baptism and im- 
mersion are equivalents—no pardon nor church membership with- 
out baptism—therefore no pardon nor church membership without 
immersion—therefore Presbyterians and the rest, the majority of 
whom have not been immersed, are not members of the Church of 
Christ nor do they possess the promise of forgiveness. 

Thus the blight of legalism has fallen upon us. Its unchristian 
eategories form the essential structure of those minds who think 
as Dr. Sweeney thinks, and for the rest who have been indoctrinated 
with its false premises, it chokes the holiest and most Christian 
impulses of the heart. 

* . 7 

What, more specifically, is legalism? Dr. Sweeney in his article 
published last week, heroically espouses legalism, declaring that 
a legalist is “one who stands for close adherance to law.” This 
would seem to be a virtue, indeed. But of course, Dr. Sweeney to- 
tally fails to comprehend what legalism is when he sets it over 
against “anarchism.” Legalism is not oppossed by anarchism. 
Legalism is opposed by spiritual-ism. This latter word, how- 
ever, has an offensive technical meaning. On this account the 
word vitalism may be regarded as preferable. The legalist in re- 
ligion is not one who stands especially “for close adherence to law.” 
He is one who stands for close adherence to a fictitious law, an ar- 
bitrary law, a law decreed by a divine potentate, a “plan of sal- 
vation,” especially “devised” by God but to which God has not 
limited his own actions, having reserved to Himself, the power to 
pardon and save men, if He so chooses, on other terms than those 
laid down in the “plan.” 

Vitalism declares that ail such legalistic conceptions of Chris- 
tianity are alien to the New Testament, abhorrent to the mind of 
Christ and essentially immoral. Vitalism stands for close ad- 
herence to law, to real law, the law of life; for the principles, the 
forces, the realities of Goa’s nature, not the arbitrary rules which 
he is alleged to have decreed. Vitalism affirms that God has 
only one way of saving man—that is in accordance with the 
eternal laws of His own being and of man’s nature, not in accordance 
with a special plan the divine mind has hit upon. Christ, the vital- 
ist declares, is not a legal ambassador from heaven charged with a 
legal commission to deliver; he is the revelation, the disclosure, of the 
eternal laws of God’s life and of man’s life. “There is no other 
name given under heaven or among men whereby we may be 


saved.” Where legalism goes back to rules and regulations, to 
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“terms” of pardon and a “plan” of salvation and finds law, vital- 
ish goes back to Jesus Christ and finds life. The Church of Christ 
is not commissioned to announce terms of pardon which may be 
altered or abrogated when the soul finally appears before God; 
it is commissioned to announce the only terms on which God ever 
ean save any man, now or at the judgment. The notion that God 
limited the apostles and the church to preach a certain rule of obe- 
but did Himself, is the essence of legalism and 
gives us a religion immoral at the core. This immoral 
is Dr. Sweeney’s doctrine. It is this doctrine which has made its 
nest in the consciousness of the Disciples of Christ, checking our 


dience, not limit 


doctrine 


spiritual life and inhibiting the practice of our plea. 
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inspiration which led the founders of the an- 
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It was a happy 
cient New England colony at Boston to bestow the name of Cam- 
bridge upon the suburb in which the oldest of American educational 
institutions was to grow up. For Cambridge was the name of one 
of England’s two great seats of learning, and though there was 
no River Cam to be bridged as in the older college town, the name 
was justified in the educational associations which gathered about 
the 

It was only 
Rock, that John Harvard gave his library, his fortune and his name 
to the 
these 


was then dreamed of as now 


new settlement. 


a few years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
the love of 


which gave witness to 


the 


school learning among 


new world. No such pretentious institution 
bears the name of Harvard. In fact, 


The fathers of the bor- 


pioneers of 


the whole of Boston was but a little place. 
rough sat in solemn conclave one day and decided that land would 
never be worth taking up beyond the western frontier of Newton, 


another of their suburbs! 


Today Harvard is our oldest, and in some regards our greatest, 
university. It has grown from a single building to be almost a 
town by itself. Its numbers, in students and instructors, exceed 


And its endowments are among the most extensive 
in the list of American university equipments. The town of Cam- 
bridge in which it is situated, is now one of the most populous and 
brought much 


four thousand. 


enterprising portions of Boston, and it has been 


nearer the center of the city by electric cars that give easy and 


rapid access to the business district. 
* . > 


The position of university preacher at Harvard is somewhat 
unique. Six ministers are chosen each year, representing differ- 
ent denominations. These, together with the resident Chairman of 


the Board of Preachers, occupy the pulpit of the University on the 


Sundays of the academic year. Each of them serves for a period of 


four weeks, divided into two sections of a fortnight, coming at 


different times in the year: one in the autumn and one in the winter, 
or one in the winter and the second in the spring. 
The duties of the 


important. 


preacher are not laborious; yet they are pre- 
and He preaches in Appleton Chapel, the Uni- 
versity Church, on the Sunday at eleven, and each week day he 
conducts a fifteen-minute chap%l service. In addition, 
conference period of two hours daily, and is supposed to concern him- 
self with such other features of the religious life of the University 


cise 


he has a 


as may offer him occasion. 

At attendance upon the Sunday services and the daily 
chapel is purely voluntary. The 
Sunday morning perhaps averages about three hundred and fifty, 


Harvard, 
number of students present on 
and at daily prayers probably fifty would be a fair estimate. These 
with the fifteen or eighteen hundred 
present at the Yale at- 
But at Harvard the speaker has the satis- 


members contrast strikingly 
undergraduates always services, where 
tendance is required. 
faction of knowing that the men who come are there of their own 
free will, and are not inwardly rebellious and on the point of 
becoming actually demonstrative in case the service runs a little 
beyond the conventional limit. It is for this reason, doubtless, that 
President Hadley is at pains to explain to each successive preacher 
the traditional belief that the souls of those present are accountel 
after At 


precautions are 


saved twenty minutes of preaching! Harvard no such 
needed. 


rf 
The preacher’s home is in Wadsworth House during his stay at 
Cambridge. This is the oldest building on the campus, facing Har- 
vard Square, and was the home of the first president of the col- 
The preacher’s quarters are 


lege, from whom it takes its name. 
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comfortable and roomy. On the walls of the living room are the 
portraits of such former preachers as Phillips Brocks, Stopford 
Brooke, Bishop Lawrence, Lyman Abbott, George A. Gordon, Wash- 
ington Gladden and Henry Van Dyke. A small, but select library 
He takes his meals at the Colonial Club or the 
Harvard Union as he chooses, the former being the faculty ren- 
dezvous, the latter the student headquarters. 

The conference periods give admirable opportunity for conver- 
sation with young men who drop in for counsel or social conver- 
Some of those 
who come in have personal problems on which they want light. 
work, and good ser- 
viee can be rendered, particularly in the cases of such as are not 
quite sure of the ministry as a vocation. The mine of experience 
which is opened up to sympathetic inspection in such conferences 


is at his disposal. 


sation. There is nothing formal about these calls. 


Some are undecided about their life here 


1s profoundly interesting. 
* * * 

Harvard University has two divinity schools. The regular theo- 
logical department is under the direction of Dean Fenn, who for ten 
years was the minister of the leading Unitarian church in Chi- 
cago. Recently Andover Theological Seminary has been movea tu 
Cambridge, and is now housed in an admirable building on the 
Fitch and his faculty have brought to Har- 
vard an addition of great value to its religious equipment. 

Phillips Brooks House, on a corner of the campus, is nominally 
the home of the Students’ Christian Association. But in reality it 
is much more than this, for it serves as the clearing house for alt 
Several of the 
denominations have clubs of their own, making their headquar- 


rampus. President 


the student religious activity in the University. 


ters here, and a large amount of social service work in Boston 
this 
the students in the parlors, at which the members of the faculty 
and their wives are able to meet any who choose to come in for 


is managed from center. Every week a reception is given 


an hour of conversation and simple refreshments. 

President Lowell, the successor of Dr. Eliot as executive of Har- 
vard, is recognized as a valuable acquisition in the administration 
A new residence is being erected for him, whicu 
The list of dis- 
the faculty includes some of the leading names 
Prof. Edward C. Moore, the 
chairman of the Board of Preachers, and head of the department 
of Systematic the chairman of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. His brother, Prof. George E. Moore, holds the chair of 
the History of Religion, and is a preacher of power, much in demand 
in Boston and elsewhere. Prof. Josiah Royce is the head of the 
department of philosophy, one of the strongest and most varied of 
its order in the world. Prof. Lyon of the department of Semitics 
was recently the Director of the American School of Archaeology in 
But the list is long, and need not be repeated here. 


of the University. 
will add much to the social life of the place. 
tinguished men on 
in American educational activity. 


Theology, is also 


Jerusalem. 
* re? 


The Disciples in Harvard are not as numerous as at Yale, but are 
known and respected in their departments. It was the satisfaction 
of the Visitor to be the guest of this group at the Harvard Union 
The number included W. A. Parker, 
formerly of Everett Church 
in Boston, assistant to Prof. Palmer in philosophy, and nearing 
the close of his work for the doctorate; K. F. Nance, of Ft. Worth, 
Texas, Drake *08, now preaching at Lynn, Social Ethics and Phil- 
osophy, graduate school; W. C. McCallum, of Melbourne, Australia, 
Transylvania °10, now in the Divinity School and preaching at 
Swampscott; I. L. Williamson, Oklahoma State Normal, ’11, pre- 
paring, for teaching, Graduate school, Philosophy; Dana Murdock, 
of Clarkston, Wash., Washington State College, Social Ethies; L. 
V. Liewrance, Wilmington, O., Harvard College, ’12; Barton Hag- 
gard, Drake ’08, history and government, and F. L. Crafft, Fulton, 
Mo., College, ’01, The Disciples 
have no club at Harvard, but they meet on occasion, and those 
who are preachers render such services as they may to our churches 


one’ evening during his stay. 
Emporia, Kan., now pastor of the 


Georgetown graduate school. 


in that vicinity. 

Though Harvard has the reputation of being very advanced in 
its theology, and of leaning strongly toward Unitarian ideas, yet 
there have been Disciples there every year for the past fifteen 
and some of them have come from our most conservative 
colleges; while among the letters received by the faculty of Har- 
vard have been strong words of commendation and approval from 
Disciples who have usually professed themselves hostile to the 


years, 


critical and scientific studies pursued by ministerial students in 


the graduate universities. The tone in 
pends much on the circle in which he is speaking. 


which one speaks ce- 
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Editorial Table Talk 


Testimony of World Traveler to Missions 

Now that the social value of missions is being appreciated, it is 
inspiring to read the testimony to their worth by such an impar- 
tial observer as the late William E. Curtis, for many years cor- 
all 


the more valuable since he had not previously been interested in 














respondent for The Chicago Record-Herald. His evidence is 


missions, We are learning that Christianity concerns itself with 
the well being of man, and to introduce an electric light or a 
printing plant into a benighted country is a work of grace, a vital 
power in the social salvation of any people. If the wind and storm 
ean fulfill God’s word, surely these milder agencies can be made 
to work out his vast designs. And that they are so being used 
is evident to all men who are living in this favored year of 
grace. The genius of Christianity is progress and improvement, 
and to leave men in benighted conditions after their souls had been 
illumined, would be a mighty temptation, and almost the guarantee 
that the light Whatever concerns 
the well-being of the race is a matter of the utmost concern for the 
and the 

Speaking especially of the civilizing forces and facilities for 
material and intellectual betterment that have entered Turkey 
through missionary agencies, Mr. Curtis says: 


would soon become darkness. 


church missionary. 


The first electric telegraph instrument was set up by missionaries. 
They introduced the first sewing machine, the first printing press 
and the first modern agricultural implements. They built the first 
hospitals, they started the first dispensary and the first modern 
schools. The most far-reaching work of the American mis- 
sionaries is educational, which comprehends all races, all religions 
and all languages. Their influence is thus extended to every com- 
munity, because no student leaves an American institution without 
carrying with him the germs of progress which must affect the fam- 
ily and the neighborhood and all the inhabitants with whom he may 
thereafter come in contact. This influence has been working for 
half a century or more, and has been preparing the minds of the 
people for the great change that has recently come over them. The 
missionaries do not teach revolution; tney do not encourage revolu- 
tionary methods, but they have always preached and taught liberty, 
equality, fraternity and the rights of man. . Although the 
Armenian claims to be the oldest branch of the Christian church, 
yet when the American missionaries came they had only a few 
manuscript copies of the Bible, kept in monasteries or in the larger 
churches, carefully guarded by priests who were themselves unable 
to read the text, while people were permitted only to kiss the cov- 
ers, which were often of solid silver. Today, thanks to Dr. Elias 
tiggs, one of the veteran American missionaries, every Armenian 
can have his copy of the Scriptures in his own language at a nom- 
inal price. 


Militant Sermons in the Interest of Peace 

The great preachers like Jowett, Cadman and Jefferson have been 
conscience on with great utterances in 
Recently, Dr. Cadman preached a 
arbitration 


setting the nation’s fire 
international 

the 
found impression, reminding some of his older hearers of Beecher’s 
preachings in the days of the anti-slavery crusade. Dr. Jowett would 
disarm the nation and have it stand a martyr in the cause of peace. 
It is said that at times in the delivery of this sermon, a death-like 
stillness settled upon the congregation. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 


was no whit behind his brethren in voicing a protest against army 


favor of peace. 


sermon in favor of treaties which created a pro- 


maneuvers, military display, and all demonstrations that would 
inspire in the youth a love for martial glory. History on such 
pulpit is once more vindicating its 
The teachings 
of Jesus, as well as the power of an enlightened conscience, make all 
civilized people stand aghast at the contemplation of war. Nothing 
is more certain than that the principles of peace must prevail, and 
that the armaments of the nations shall fall into utter decay. 


occasions is being repeated; the 


right to be heard, and moulding a nation’s thought. 


Church Growth Greater Than Nation’s 


~ 


Under the above title, Mr. E. A. Oldenburg has a very instruct- 
ive article in the Continent. After mentioning the frequent critic- 
ism of the church he shows that the increase in membership between 
1890 and 1906 was 6.4 per cent larger than the increase in popula- 
In the matter of wealth the church has not only kept pace 
He says: 


tion. 
with the nation’s increase but “far outran it.” 


Taking the single item of value of places of worship the church 
hed 


invested’ in 1860, $171,397;932. This at the same rate of 
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progression as the national wealth would have amounted in 1911 
to $1,371,183,456. The census for 1906 gives for this same item 
$1.257,575,867. This, however, is only 87.7 per cent of the total, 
only that number of churches having reported. If, for the sake of 
being conservative, we should say that only one-tenth of the 
churches failed to report, we should still have $1,397,306,519 invested 
in places of worship, or $26,000,000 more in 1906 than we should 
have had in 1911 had the church merely kept step with the nation 
in its marvelous material development. Surely, for an institution 
constantly decried as dying, the church is about the moat lively corpse 
this world ever saw. 


In the matter of church attendance, the following will be encourag- 
ing to those who have accepted the oft-repeated assertions that 


church attendance is on the decline: 


The one cause on which the fear of the skeptic bases itself is 
the apparent attendance at church services. We say “apparent” 
because the actual attendance is cause for encouragement rather 
than alarm. Dr. Miller, speaking of the attendance in a Phila- 
delphia church on a Sunday, gives the total for the morning and 
evening services and the Sunday-school at about fifty per cent above 
the reported membership of the church and says, quite truly, that 
there is no cause for alarm at such attendance. As far as we have 
been able to investigate in our “neck of the woods,” the combined 
attendance for the three services would double the enrolled mem- 
bership of most churches. Even in midsummer, without an even- 
ing service, we found the combined attendance at the morning 
service and the Sunday-school a goodly margin in advance of the 
enrolled membership. So it would seem that fifty per cent above the 
actual enrollment of the church would give a fair average for 
attendance on Protestant services. This would give a grand total 
of about 36,000,000 of people attending divine services each Lord’s 
day. To this must be added the multitudes that attend the hun- 
dreds of special meetings during the week conducted by evangelists, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., and kindred institutions, and the 
various missions in large cities, etc. Passing through the down town 
streets of the city of St. Paul one Sunday evening, we found the 
Union Gospel Mission, the Salvation Army, the American Volun- 
teers and one or two individual preachers, all conducting open-air 
services and all surrounded by goodly crowds; and this is repeated 
all over the land. Certainly it is safe to say that 40,000,000 of our 
people are being reached by Protestant efforts each week. There is 
no other cause that reaches such a great number of people. 


The Negro in the City 


The more progressive negroes are fast moving into the cities and 
here their development is often being checked. There now in 
Chicago about fifty thousand negroes. In Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, D. C., there are still more. The negro in the city seems to 
meet with improvement. He has superior educational advantages 
in public schools. He gets better wages than in the south and it 
is no uncommon thing for him to own his own home and to have 
are, how- 


are 


many of the luxuries the white people enjoy. There 


ever, many evils that more than offset these advantages. Owing to 
the prejudice of the whites, they are not able to rent property 
in the more sections. Hence in most cities the negro 
section and the red light district are not far separated. This has 
a marked effect on the morality of the city negro and attacks the 
Furthermore 


desirable 


rising man in the point where he is especially weak. 

the city negro church loses hold of the negro. 50,000 
Chicago have church property of only $178,000 and are probably 
in debt for that. Every négro in the south is likely to be a church- 
member. In the city less than a fourth or a fifth of the negro 
population has anything to do with the church and it is marked 
that the more intelligent are those who are leaving the church. It 
met 


negroes in 


is because the new educational standards have not been with 


an increase of ability in the negro pulpit. Those who know the 
typical negro church of the city realize that the minister is apt to 
be an intellectual weakling compared to many of his flock. Thus 
the church and religion are far less a means of social contro] in 
It is to be noted also, that great 
The 
threaten the whites, are a far greater menace to the blacks. 


the city than in the country. 
physical deterioration is setting in in the city. forces that 
There 
are the diseases of immorality which are exacting their terrible toll. 
The negro is weak in the lungs and the continual city infection 
of lung diseases produces a death rate two or three times as great 
Thus we face the sad fact that 


the most progressive negroes are rushing to the cities only to be 


from consumption and pneumonia. 


moved down by hostile forces which they are not able to combat. 


—One of the things which distinguish the present from many if 
not all past ages is the provision which is made for compensating 
inventors, discoverers and scholars. A most remarkable type of 
this sort of philanthropy is seen in the Nobel Prizes. Alfred Nobel wae 


the inventor of dynamite. The reading of Baroness Von Suttner’s 
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“Lay Down Your Arms” converted him and he became a hearty 
advocate of the peace movement. The large fortune he had made 
in making munitions of war he devoted to promoting peace and the 
peaceful arts. He arranged his will so that a commission should 
distribute each year $40,000 each to the leading workers in science, 
literature and the peace movement. On December 10 the eleventn 
annual distribution of prizes was made. King Gustav of Sweden 
distributed this year’s prizes to Mme. Curie for excellence in chem- 
istry, Prof. Wilhelm Wein for work in physics, Prof. Allvar Gull- 
strand for the most valuable discovery in medicine and Maurice 
Maeterlinck for eminence in literature. On the same day in 
Christiana, Norway, the Nobel Peace Prizes were awarded to Prof. 
T. M. C. Asser, of the Netherlands, founder of the Institute of 
International Law, and to Alfred Fried, of Vienna. 


—tThere are probably few men who so constantly, and on the whole 
with so little reason, come under the critics’ lash as the parochial 
clergy. tev. F. Rothwell Dean, rector of Reddish, Manches- 
ter, England, published in his parish magazine a list of the “trials 
of a parish priest.” The list includes the following: 

If he delivers a written sermon he is a back number; if he 
preaches extempore he is a shallow thinker; if he is not always 
calling upon his people he is unsociable; if he visits to any extent 
he is a “gadabout;” if he demurs at acting as a man-of-all-work he 
is lazy; if he rings the bell, lights the fires, and performs a score 
of other odd jobs it would be better if he spent a little more time 
in his study; he could then give his congregation more intellectual 
sermons; if he is married “he is an awfully nice fellow, but his 
if he lives in single blessedness woe 


wife doesn’t amount to much;’ 
be to him, all the eligible—and many of the others—never speak 
to each other at the guilds and parish social, or elae they do speak 
—gossip; if he is content on a small stipend he is “cheap;” if he 
timidly asks for a larger stipend, to live decently and in order, “he 
is worldly-minded.” 


—Rev. W. N. Nelson of Cheyenne, Wyo., is authority for the 
statement that in a total population of 145,000 in Wyoming there 
are only 22,000 church members. Of this number more than one- 
half are Roman Catholics, while of the remainder there are 2,330 
Methodists, 2,000 Protestant Episcopalians, 1,370 Baptists, 1,407 
*resbyterians and 1,309 Congregationalists. The reason for so 
small a proportion of church members ia simply the want of denom- 
inational enterprise. Churches are multiplied beyond need in the 
cities while vast stretches of territory are left churchless. Frontier 
and circuit work does not command the enthusiasm of the class 
needed, for Wyoming settlers are fairly well educated and have 
smal!] patience with a ministry which is not equally well educated. 


—W. C. Brann, famous as the editor of The Iconoclast, and 
who was murdered in Waco, Texas, in 1898, was the son of Rev. 
Noble Brann, a Presbyterian minister. The journalist’s son, Wil- 
liam C., is one of the youngest licensed evangelists in the Presby- 
terian church, and Dr. T. J. Irwin of First church, Lawton, Okla., 
under whom he has studied, prophesies an exceptional] future for 
him. Mr. Brann, who is still under twenty, for several years has 
been an active leader in Doctor Irwin’s church and has particularly 
distinguished himself as a Bible student. He is acting as assistant 
pastor of the Lawton church, and Doctor Irwin says that his gospel 
preaching has attracted remarkable congregations. 


—Perhaps, after all, reactionaries in al] churches should be re- 
garded with brotherly love, and not as messengers of Satan tu 
buffet us. They must serve a useful purpose, since, like the poor, 
they are always with us, and no church is free from them. Among 
the Disciples they have had more advertising than most of the 
other churches will allow. But when we read of a good Baptist 
brother saying in the Baptist Flag, “My deliberate opinion is that 
we ought to declare them (Convention Baptists) a separate people 
from us and have no more fellowship with them than you would 
with the Catholics,” we wish all such men could form an organiza- 
tion of their own, and continue the work of excommunication until 
not one was left to tell the tale. 


The New York police started a wide search last week for Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene Keller, who, it is charged, have been married 
no less than seventy-five times in New York City and vicinity at « 
net profit of $750. Their method was to be married by a minister. 
The “bridegroom” would then give the minister a bogus $20 check, 
receiving $10 real money in change. The police declare Mr. and 
Mrs. Keller have been married twenty-two times in Manhattan, 
eleven times in the Bronx, three or four times in Staten Island, a 
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few times in Queens and thirty-five times in Brooklyn, taking in 
$10 on each ceremony. 


—An American writing from London to the Living Church 
(Episcopalian), says: “The popularity of the Bishop of London 
here seems unparalleled. I heard him preach Tuesday night at St. 
Paul’s. ‘There were three hundred clergy in the choir and over 
five thousand people in the nave; crowds standing in the rain 
waiting for the doors te be opened. The service was one of inter- 
cession for missions, with no especia] features to attract, except 
the Bishop. Just a Litany, monotoned by priest and people, no 
choir, but congregational singing by the multitude, and a wonderful 
sermon. After that it was easy to understand his grip upon the 


people here.” 


—The Watchman, Boston: “Baptists and Free Baptists are ad- 
mirably falling into line for their onward united march. All the 
oflicial utterances of Baptist bodies that we have seen have cordially 
recognized and approved of the union. The same is generally true 
of Free Baptists. Their state associations in Maine, Rhode Island, 
New York, Indiana, Michigan and Iowa, not to mention other state 
and local associations, have given hearty expression of their belief in 
the principle of Christian union and of their purpose to honor it in 
all consistent ways.” 


—A significant incident occurred on a railway train in Michigan, 
when ex-President Roosevelt, who was en route, discovered that a 
humble friend of his was on the same train. He sent for him and 
had quite an interview with him. When this humble friend re- 
marked about the readiness with which Colonel Roosevelt had con- 
sented to talk to him, Mr. Roosevelt straightened up and said: 
“There is no king that I can not talk to and no honest man that can’t 
talk to me.” No deliverance from any high source has exceeded 
this as a revelation of the true American character. 


—A glacier in Montana is going begging; the Northern Pacific 
owns it but doesn’t want it; the Interior Department might make 
it a part of Glacier National Park, but won’t take it. As it covers 
about seventeen thousand acres it offers large opportunities to some- 
body who can find a use for that amount of perfetly good land over- 
laid with a few billion tons of ice. 


—Glaastone Dowie, only son of the late John Alexander Dowie, 
has abandoned his father’s creed and is studying for the Episcopal 
ministry. He is a graduate of more than one law school and has 
been practicing in Michigan. Several years ago he declared that 
his father had been insane for some time. 


—By the will of Elijah M. Topliff, an attorney of Manchester, 
N. H., Dartmouth College will eventually receive approximately 
$200,000. His sister, Miss Ellen A. Topliff, is given a life in- 
terest in his estate, and after her death the entire residue goes to 
Dartmouth College. 


—The Northern Presbyterian Board of Home Missions for Freed- 
men maintains one hundred and twenty-six schools for negroes 
in the South with 15,664 pupils enrclled. The contributions of the 
church to its work for negroes the past year reached a total of 
$214,377.24. 


—United States Senator Clark, Wyoming, has given $200,000 to 
erect in Los Angeles in memory of his mother a building for the 
Los Angeles Y. W. C. A. At her death Mrs. Clark was the oldest 
member of the association. 


—The China Inland Miasion reports 2,837 baptisms qduring the 
year, this number being about two hundred higher than the aver- 
age for the past ten years. Of the 2,038 native workers of the mis- 
sion, 702 are self-supporting or supported by Chinese Christians. 


The per capita circulation of currency in the United States is es- 
timated at $34.54, and the total amount of money in circulation or 
in the Treasury’s vaults is something over three and a half billion 
dollars. 


-A small item was overlooked in the book-keeping department of 
the United States navy. It was the charge for guns installed on the 
battleships Florida and Utah. The item was for the trifling sum of 
$1,800,000. 


—The nineteenth annual conference of the Foreign Missionary 
Boards of this country and Canada recently met in session at Garden 
City, near New York. 


—Thus runs the world: a son of John Tyler, ex-President of the 
United States, is an inmate of the charity hospital in Richmond, Va. 
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Of the many significant contributions being made during these semi-centennial years of the Civil War 


we have not seen an interpretation more intimate and graphic than this description of the tragic way in which the war 
touched the home life of the Southern people. The writer’s home was in the very heart of the battle-field. Her father was 
a distinguished officer of the Secession forces. As a child she experienced the war’s dissipation of her father’s fortune and 
the wrecking of the family homestead. Her childish impressions have been carried in memory through the years and are 


recited here with frankness and verisimilitude. 


It is a goodly sign of the new temper that characterizes both North 


and South, not only that Mrs. Harrison should write these memorabilia without rancor, but that our readers will 
peruse them without resenting the candor of the author’s rehearsal. The strife of those years is dead. On both sides of 
the line we have taken a higher point of view from which the wrongs and sorrows of that bitter conflict are no longer 
seen in partizan light as “yours or “ours,” but have passed into the life of humanity where they are shared by all. 


I. 
Rumors of War. 

I was not quite ten years old when the 
War between the States began, and I shall 
try to recall only what I saw and felt dur- 
ing those four years of splendid struggle, 
without reference to what I have since 
heard and read about it. I believe there 
is no more impressible period in life, than 
when the world of play is giving way to 


the world of dreams and ideals; I was on 
the threshold of that new world then. In 
my father’s large library, I had just dis- 


covered some wonder books commonly called 


novels, filled with brave warriors, devote: 


lovers, and beautiful maidens, and my land 
of dreams was all tinged with the hues 
of romance. Into this secret and ‘sacred 


realm of a child’s imagination, the daring, 
the devotion, and the superb sacrifice of the 
war fitted like a part in some perfect pa- 
geant. 

First, let me that 
William Temple Withers, who had served 
in the Mexican War, and that we were 
living in Jackson, Mississippi, in a large 
place on the edge of the town. 

[I cannot recall that the early months of 
the made any impression on me; it 
seemed unreal and far off the Cru- 
sades, or the Wars of the Roses. The first 
time it seemed to come near was when I 
heard my mother and my aunt talking 
pityingly of a certain Miss Louise, one of 
the belles of Jackson, whose lover had been 
killed at the battle of Bull Run; and when 
I next saw her pale, sad face, war ceased 
to be a thing apart, and began to cast its 
shadows on our little world. 

The next time, was ata party given tothe 
boys and girls of our acquaintance; instead 
of spending the afternoon dancing and play- 
ing games, we were put to work picking 
squares of linen into threads that we were 
vaguely told was lint for our wounded 
but I kardly think it brought to 
any child there a conception of the death 
and suffering that was carried with it. We 
were all trying to see who could pull apart 
the greatest number of linen squares, and 
the most vivid rememberance I have of the 
party was the bright eyed girl, who was 
presented to the victor, and the 
eakes and lemonade which rewarded our 
labors. One of the beatitudes of childhood 
is that it can walk beside a dreadful chasm, 
and see only the flowers that grow on the 
edge! But though stripped of its horrors, 
war was no longer a far off dream; we had 
touched it, though only with childish fing- 
ers, raveling our good neighbors’ table and 
bed linen into lint. 

The next impression was tragic indeed! 
One of our public schools had been closed, 


say, my father was 


war 


as as 


soldiers; 


us as 


because the building was used by the 
Government for a powder magazine; only 
the lower floor, however, was used for 


storage—the upper story was set apart for 
office rooms. One summer day, as we were 
sitting on the veranda, we heard a tremen- 


dous explosion, and the house shook as 
though from «an earthquake. We _ soon 
learned that the powder magazine had 


blown up, and every one in the rooms above 
had been killed. Terrible tales were told 
of mutilated bodies and torn limbs lying 
around—but naturally, my good mother did 
not let her child see any of these horrors. 

At the beginning of the war, my father 
was sent by President Davis into Kentucky, 
to enlist troops for the Confederate Army, 
and while there, he assisted in raising the 
First Kentucky Brigade. When he returned 
home, he immediately began to organize a 
regiment of artillery in Jackson and the 
surrounding country. From this time on, 
war, instead of being but a tale that was 
told, took the tangible form of soldiers and 
tents—and above all, of brass bands! The 
encampment was just outside of Jackson, 
and every afternoon, we would drive out 
to dress parade. This was the only regi- 
ment of light artillery in the Southern 
army, and was composed of ten batteries, 
and fifteen hundred men—the usual number 
in a regiment being one thousand men. 
Company A made up of the young 
of Jackson, and the most important 
event in the whole war to me was whether 
a certain young cousin of ours, Allen 
Sharkey, would be eleeted Third Lieutenant 
of that Company. I remember his sending 
bulletins to us about the progress of the 
election, and when he failed to get the 
coveted honor it seeemed to my indignant 
heart that the South ought to hang its 
head in shame! 

One other shadow on that stirring time 
was when the ladies of Jackson presented 
a beautiful flag to Company A, and my 
father, as I thought, responded to the pre- 
sentation speech like the eloquent hero that 
he was. When he finished, I heard a cen- 
sorious old lacy near me remark, “The 
Colonel may be a good soldier, but he is 
a migkty poor speaker.” 

It seemed to me, that she deserved to be 
led forth, and shot on the spot by our 
of my father’s cannon for such a disloyal 
speech. 

With these exceptions, war seemed a gala 
affair then. There were many presentations 
of flags, generally by beautiful young girls. 
There was much military music, whether at 
dress parade, or concerts, or serenades— 
for in those days, admirers did come forth 
at dead of night, and sing under their true 
love’s window. As my aunt was a young 
lady then, and often had a party of gay 
girls in the house with her, our slumbers 
were frequently disturbed by the strains of, 
“Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming,” or 
“Ever of Thee,” or “Lorena,” or “Juanita.” 
In my childish memories, war and song are 
inextricably woven together; the songs may 
not have ranxed high as musical composi- 
tions, but few meiodies have ever tugged 
at the heart like “The Bonnie Blue Flag,” 
“Maryland,” “The Vacant Chair,” “Brave 


was 
men 


Boys,” “When this Cruel War is Over,” and 
the many, many “Mother Songs,” in which 
the homesick hearts of our boys found ut- 
terance. 

After the First Regiment of Light Artil- 
lery was thoroughly organized, it was sent 


to Vicksburg, which was recognized thus 
early in the war as one of the strareyic 


points of the Confederacy. While there, be- 
fore the first seige, in the summer and early 
fall of 1862 parties would go to Vicksburg 
to spend the day with their soldier friends. 
[ remember going there one day, and see- 
ing that city of hills alive with 
and going to my father’s tent, and seeing 
his Book of Psalms, and his Army Regula- 
tions lying side by side on his camp table, 

for he, like so many of our leaders, was 
a soldier of Christ, as well as a soldier of 
his country. 


soldiers, 


If. 
“Brave boys are they, 
Gone at their country’s call! 
And yet—and yet, we must not forget 
That many brave boys must fall.” 
—War Song. 


During the interval between the first and 
second siege of Vicksburg, as Jackson was 
only forty-five miles distant with a railroad 
between, our town was full of Southern sol- 
diers and had quite a martial atmospiere. 


There were several Kentucky regiments 
there, and as my father and grandfather 
were Kentuckians, many of them used to 


flock to our house—to say nothing of my 
aunt, and ‘her young friends as a magnet. 
On these beautiful spring evenings the 
broad, front veranda would be filled with 
handsome officers, paying court to the youn, 
girls, and making the most of the brief 
interlude between marching and fighting. 
Nearly always there would be some one who 
could play on the guitar or banjo, and they 
would have some of those beloved songs of 
love and war, with everybody joining in the 


chorus. I doubt if the young ladies, into 
whose ears so many gallant, flattering 
speeches were whispered, enjoyed it as 


much as the quiet child, to whom all the 
world was a romance, and all the men and 
women merely actors in it. We had a 
wounded Kentucky soldier, Captain Ben 
Desha, staying in the house, but he was 
so handsome and so cheerful that even his 
sickness brought no thoughts of the dark 
side of war. 

But now and then, there would come srn- 
ister sounds that should have kept us in 
mind of its cruel tragedies—and doubtless 
did to those old enough to understand. I 
can well remember of quiet evenings, when 
we would be sitting on one of the porches, 
that we would hear a dull and distant boom- 
ing, like far off thunder—but I soon learned 
it was the guns at Vicksburg. It meant 
little to a child’s light heart, but I have 
often thought since, what my mother must 
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have felt as she listened—for my father 
commanded the artillery in the beleaguered 
town, and where there was heavy firing, 
there he was sure to be. How much of this 
watching and waiting and listening was 
And how 
their ears were ever strained for that most 


lone by the women of the South! 


ominous sound of all—the echo of the foot- 
steps of the messengers who bore them evil 
tidings of their loved ones! 

But in a moment, as it were, this time 
of revelry by moonlight, these pageants of 
lress parade, were abruptly changed to rout 
and haggard defeat I did not take it in 
then, but it was the approach of General 
Grant with his great army on its way to 
Vicksburg, that wrought this change. There 
had been skirmishing and fighting aroun 
Jackson for several days, and of course, 
General Joseph Johnston’s little army was 
defeated. I remember, one beautiful May 
morning, my mother sending the children of 
the family over into my Grandmother 
Sharkey’s woods—to be farther from the 
firing, they said. Our home was in the 
angle made by two of the principal roads 
approaching Jackson, and I suppose she 
thought the enemy might follow our soldiers 
and keep up the firing along the way. The 
servants who were with us, took some pil- 
lows and bolsters along—whether with an 
idea of spending a night in the wood, or ot 
using them for defensive breastworks, I do 
not know But before we had been gone 
long, we were called back, and there I saw 
the road in front of our house, the Vicks- 
burg road, filled with our soldiers, marching 
hastily away. Some one said: 

“General Johnston's army was retreating 

they were going to evacuate Jackson.” 

An army in retreat!—-what more tragic 
sight in the world! How different from the 
way soldiers we had so often seen in holi- 
day drill! A haggard anger—a stern sad- 
ness seemed to breathe from their ranks! 

When we came back to the house, we 
found the women servants cooking every 
thing in sight for our soldiers, and some of 
the men in the cellar, bringing up all the 
claret and champaign—for at this time, the 
Temperance Movement had never been heard 
of in the South, and everybody used wine 
on the table: soon all the household were 
running back and forth from the house to 
the road, carrying these refreshments to the 
retreating soldiers. I had the impression, 
as we ran across the large yard, that we 
had a great quantity of food and wine 
but it disappeared like magic, before those 
weary, hungry fellows. 

They had the start of the enemy, and had 
passed out of Jackson some time before 
General Grant’s army ertered. Now that it 
was known for certain that he was go- 
ing to occupy the town, much remained to 
be done. My Grandfather Withers lived 
with us, and though he was nearing his 
three score and ten, he was a handsome, 
well preserved old man—so it was thought 
best for him to go toa friend in the country, 
for fear he might be taken prisoner, and 
sent to that dreaded place, a Northern 
prison; so he left hastily on his beautiful 
Kentucky saddle horse, a servant following 
with the carriage horses. Then my mother 
had no men on the place, except her negro 
coachman and gardner, to help her conceal 
her silver and valuables. Part of the silver 
was put in bags, generally linen pillow cases, 
and the two men sunk them in the cistern; 
some of it was buried under out houses, 
some was hidden in mattresses. All waa 
done by these negro men, and no thought 
of their betraying these hiding places ever 
entered our minds. After this was done, 
there came the hard task of sitting and 


waiting for what might happen. 





THE 


If. 
“Sad the sights and bitter traits of war.” 
—Spencer. 

Our household consisted then of my 
mother and five children, of whom I was 
the oldest, and a baby of six months, the 
youngest, my aunt, and the servants. It 
was the fourteenth of May, a beautiful 
afternoon, and I shall never forget how still 
and peaceful everything seemed after the 
rush and excitement of the day. My mother 
had gathered us all around he: at the front 
door, where we could watch the drive-way 
leading up to the house. Suddenly, two 
men on horseback, in the Union blue, dashed 
through the front gate, and dismounting, 
strode heavily up on the veranda. A little 
dog, a household pet, began to bark, and one 
of the men, with an oath, drew his pistol, 
and aimed at him, but my mother said, with 
unconscious satire, 

“Don’t shoot—he is too small to hurt 
you.” 

I think it was then that the baby began 
to cry, and received a new name; one of 
the soldiers cursed her, and called her a lit- 
tle Rebel—and Rebel she has been ever since. 
Just then, some of the servants cried out, 
that there were two more soldiers in a bed 
room, and when we went in there, we found 
one of them, kneeling before the bureau, 
with the drawers pulled out, and saying 
something about “searching for fire arms,” 
as he hastily thrust a package into his pocket. 
They had slipped in a side gate, through an 
open windows, before any one noticed them. 
The stolen package was some plated forks 
and spoons, which had been bought for use 
in emergencies like this. Some one then 
called out, that there were more soldiers 
in the smoke house—and before we knew it, 
the place was alive with them, presumably 
searching for arms, but really after plunder. 
thought joyfully of the bread 
and meat and wine we had given our own 


Then, we 


soldiers. The rest of the afternoon is a 


blur of blue coats, prying and plundering 
everywhere on the place. 

My Grandmother Sharkey lived in a large 
place just across the road, and about this 
time, (or possibly the next morning), my 
mother sent me over with some of the ser- 
vants, to see how she was getting on. She 
was very excitable, and always said what 
she thought, and when we came up, she was 
standing on her back porch, roundly apus- 
ing a party of soldiers, who were chasinz 
and catching her chickens. They seemed to 
be in a very good humor, and lightened the 
chase by mimicking her and advising her to 
keep her temper and save her breath for 
other occasions. 

After dark, a distinct picture is photo- 
graphed on my memory; my mother had 
gathered us all around her in her bed room, 
and there must have been fifteen or twenty 
soldiers in there, for there were not chairs 
enough for all, and some of them were 
seated on the floor. They seemed to be try- 
ing to anger my mother and my aunt by 
jeers and taunts. One of them, seemingly 
a German, kept asking: 

“What for you fight mit de Union?” 

Another repeated, over and over again. 
that Vicksburg would surrender on the com- 
ing Fourth of July—which it did. Our 
eoachman, Uncle Abe, was standing just in- 
side the door, and one of the men cursed 
him and ordered him out of the room. He 
seemingly obeyed by stepping just outside 
the door, where he stayed until they finally 
left, and I heard him say to my mother 
them, 

“Miss Marthy, I wasn’t goin’ away and 
leave you and the children by yourselves 
with them men.” 

[I have often thought since of the terrors 
of that time of two lonely, unprotected 
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women like my mother and my aunt, for our 
place had large grounds and no near neigh- 
bors. The faithful negroes were all the pro- 
tectors they had, except their own brave 
hearts. These soldiers who robbed the place, 
seemed to be under no discipline. I heard 
it said afterward that the advance guard and 
rear guard of an invading army were 
most to be dreaded, because their discipline 
was not so strict as the main body. I sup- 
pose these men belonged to the advance 
guard of the army, and that they selected a 
handsome, isolated dwelling as a place where 
they could plunder undisturbed. 

After the soldiers left, some one knocked 
cautiously at the door, and a gentleman, 
one of our friends who had not left Jack- 
son as most of the men had, came to see 
how we had fared. I remember the comfort 
that his kindly face brought, and that pres- 
ently he knelt down with us and committed 
us to the care of our Heavenly Father. Be- 
fore he left, he promised to go to Headquar- 
ters and try and get a guard for us. As 
we went to the door to see him off, the 
sky was red with the reflection from burn- 
ing buildings, for the penitentiary and many 
of the public buildings were burned while 
the Union army was in Jackson. Each 
night, and all night, an angry, red sky 
hung over our poor town! Our friend was 
successful in getting a guard for us, and we 
suffered no more such outrages as that first 
ifternoon brought us. 

General Grant’s army was only in Jack- 
son two days, and then marched on to Vicks- 
burg, where some bitter battles were fought 
before he finally invested the city. After 
the last of our enemies had gone, my grand- 
father came home safely, (horses and all), 
and our hidden treasure was brought back 
to light. The soldiers had not discovered a 
single hiding place, and all the silver they 
got was the poor plated ware in my mother’s 
bureau. I don’t believe it ever entered into 
the hearts of our good servants to betray 
us. During those dark days, when all the 
men, even the boys of the South were in 
the army, how many Southern women and 
children had only their faithful slaves to 
look to for advice and protection: And 
does not the fact that there is not a single 
instance on record of mistreatment of their 
helpless charges during these four years 
of war, prove conclusively that the rela- 
tions between master and servant were, on 
the whole, kind and helpful? 

(Concluded next week.) 

The city of Toledo in Ohio, where the de- 
lightfully radical Brand Whitlock holds forth 
as mayor, has brought the street car com- 
panies to time. Toledo will have 3 cent 
fares for two hours in the morning and two 
hours in the afternoon, six tickets for 25 
cents and universal] transfers the remainder 
of the day as the result of a temporary 
agreement, pending franchise negotiations, 
reached between representatives of the com- 
pany and city. This announcement fol- 
lowed closely on the heels of the application 
for a receivership for the company on behalf 
of friendly interests in the United States 
court. Representatives of the company and 
city got together shortly after the court 
proceeding and within ten minutes had 
agreed to abide by the proposition made by 
the company. The three cent hours are 
5:30 to 7:30 in the morning and 4:30 to 
6:30 in the evening. Radical mayors are 
not exactly popular in certain circles de- 
cidedly taken up with the “throw money at 
the birds” habit, but they do accomplish 
something for the small man once in a 
while. Whitlock, if he lived in Chicago, 


would probably be ruled off the Lake Shore 
Prive for life, which might not worry him a 
bit. 
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Dr. G. Campbell Morgan’s Sermon 


“Supposing that godliness is a way to gain. But godliness with 
contentment is great gain.” I Timothy vi. 5-6. 


The arresting word of the text is “godli- 
ness,” for it is twice repeated. The word 
becomes more arresting when this letter 
is read through in close relation and con- 
nection, and it is discovered that it occurs 
therein no less than ten times. 

What is godliness? is a question prelim- 
inary to our meditation. The godly man is 
the reverent man, the revering man, the 
worshiping man. Gofiiness is that poise 
of the spirit, that attitude of the soul which 
is the true outcome of a perpetual recogni- 
tion of God, and realization of his presence. 

There are those, who suppose that the 
attitude of reverence towards God is a way 
of gain. That is not so, it is a heresy, it 
is a false conception. Nevertheless, reverence 
toward God in the true, deep sense of the 
word, is in itself a gain that makes man 
independent of all other gain or loss. 

The letter to Timothy was written to 
him during the period in which, in obedience 
to apostolic instruction, he was exercising 
the oversight of the church in Ephesus. We 
have to remember the condition of Ephesus at 
this time; it was the center of abounding 
commerce; its citizens were mastered by a 
passion for wealth. The supreme ambition 
in the activities of the city was that of 
getting gain. There was, moreover, a strange 
religious aspect of all this, using the 
word religious in its lowest sense, speaking 
not of the Christian fact within the city, 
but of the pagan fact. It was the place 
where the temple of Diana stood, and that 
temple had become to the merchantmen of 
the city both sanctuary and bank; it was 
the place of their worship, and it was the 
place where they deposited their gains. Thus, 
the worship of Diana not merely permitted, 
but had become in itself the very essence 
of devotion to the getting of gain. Ephesus 
was in the grip of what today we should 
describe as the lust for gold. In that 
city of Ephesus there was a church of Christ. 
You will remember how in Paul’s letter 
to the Ephesians, he charged the Christian 
people in Ephesus that they should buy 
up the opportunities, seeing that the days 
were evil; and in that description of the 
days he revealed the fact that the spirit 
of Ephesus was a peril to the church of 
God in the city. 

Spirit of the Age. 

We find constantly in these apostolic writ- 
ings, that Christian men and women in the 
Greek cities were affected by the spirit of 
the age, and were therefore in peril. The 
church of God is always in peril when 
it allows itsel? to be affected by the spirit 
of the age. There is no heresy more subtle 
and dangerous than the somewhat wide- 
spread one which charges us that the church 
of God should catch the spirit of the age. 
The business of the church is not to catch 
the spirit of the age; but to correct the 
spirit of the age, and bring the spirit of the 
age into harmony with the mind and will 
of God. I have referred to Ephesus, and by 
so doing I believe have brought this congre- 
gation face to face with the fact that the 
conditions in the midst of which we live 
are very similar to those that obtained at 
Ephesus. While there is a very remarkable 
contrast between all that was merely local 
and incidental in Ephesus and in our own 
cities and our own age, the essential matters, 
the attitudes in mind. and the master in- 
spirations'of human life are identical. 

Passion for Possession. 

I think tnat man must be wilfully and 
blindly optimistic who will deny that the 
master passion of our own age, in thia our 
own land, is a passion for possession, I am 


prepared to admit every exception that may 
suggest itself to your minds at the moment; 
and yet admitting all the exceptions, I affirm 
that the great inspiration of activity in our 


age is not that of conquest, is not that of 
discovery, is not that of learning but 
that of gain. We can look back in the 
history of our own land, to hours in which 
the master passion of the people was con- 
quest. I am not discussing the worthiness 
or unworthiness. But that is not so to- 
day. ‘There was a time when the spirit of 
the age, expressing itself, not in the voice of 
the multitude, but in the sympathy of the 
multitude with certain outstanding men, was 
a passion for discovery. There was a wonder- 
ful period, short though perhaps it was, 
in the history of our own people in the 
last century, when a consuming passion for 
learning took possession of the nation. But 
1 very much fear that in the day in which we 
live, these things only master men, and they 
may contribute to that more subtle pas- 
sion for gain. I find that policies and gov- 
ernments are inspired by markets. I dis- 
cover that even until this hour we are 
still as a natoin in the presence of great 
national and _ international complications 
because of revenue. 
An Old Illustration. 

You hardly need that I illustrate. If I 
do, I shall give you the old illustration 
which has passed my lips so often in this 
place; we are still dallying with opium be- 
cause of revenue. If I read that there is 
some kind of threatened international crisis 
which I do not profess to understand, and 
the interpretation of which I decline to take 
from yellow journalism, I nevertheless find, 
whatever paper I read, that the main thing 
involved is the protection of interests, and 
when I analyse the revealing words I find 
that the interests are those of markets, 
methods of getting gain. We are appallingly 
mastered today by the passion for gain. 
I should not mention these things if I had 
not higher business on hand, that of re- 
minding you that subtly, yet surely, this 
master passion has commandeered religion, 
and that today there are many people— 
I will not say teachers, I am not dealing with 
teachers, I am making the broader applica- 
tion—living and acting under the impulse 
suggested by these apostolic words, “sup- 
posing that godliness is a way of gain.” 

A Way to Gain. 

I pass from that attempt to speak of 
the atmosphere which makes the warning 
necessary, to the warning itself. What is 
this mental attitude which the apostle des- 
cribes in the words, “Supposing that god- 
liness is a way of gain”? No man ever 
imagined that gain is godliness; that is 
not the trouble, the peril, the heresy; but 
something far subtler. “Sppposing that 
godliness is a way of gain.” I sometimes 
think an idea like this is best illustrated by 
a concrete case. You will at this point 
understand my reason for taking you back 
to Genesis, and reading that very brief para- 
graph in the history of the dealing of Laban 
with Jacob, in which, in passionate protest, 
Jacob referred to the methods of Laban for 
twenty years. Laban was perfectly wil- 
ing to use Jacob because of Jacch’s godli- 
ness, to make use of him because of his belief 
in the God of Abraham and of Isaac, to 
squeeze out of him everything to his own ad- 
vantage and then fling him away. That is 
the supreme concrete illustration I find in 
the Old Testament. I am not going to deal 
with Laban, but I ask you to consider 
this type of character as it exists in our 
midst today. This is not the man who de- 
spises religion and sets himself in opposi- 
tion to religion. This man will never try to 
undermine the faith of another man. This 
is the man who appreciates to the full the 
social values of Christianity, who is per- 
fectly well aware that the Christian, the 
truly godly man, is a true man, a temperate 
man, faithful in all his duties and in the 


The man to 
whom I am referring is the man who will 
carefully select those with whom transac- 
tions are to be had upon the basis of their 


fulfilment of his obligations. 


religion. He will be very eager to know that 
the man he appoints to a place of trust in 
his office is a godly man. 

Knows Its Commercial Value. 

He is not himself a godly man, in any 
sense of the word, sees no good in prayer, 
worships never, in his inner soul he may 
even scoff at the thought of godliness, but 


he knows the moral, social, commercial 
value of godliness, and he _ will be 
very careful, so far as possible, to realize 
on the godliness of others. Let me 
be concrete; he will let his house to 


godly people rather than ungodly people. 
Why? Because he knows they are far more 
likely to care for his property than ungodly 
people. A man who looks upon godliness 
as a way of gain is, in municipal and parlia- 
mentary matters, Christian in sentiment; he 
will take his stand on the side of everything 
that is in the nature of truth and right- 
eousness; but when you touch the personal 
note, when you come to deal with the man 
himself, when you come to see the man 
under the awful searchlight of the divine 
thought of him, or see him weighed in the 
infinitely just balances of the sanctuary, 
you will find that his godliness is nothing 
more than something which he practices in 
the hope of gain. This apostolic description 
is the most searching and the most appaling 
to be found in the whole revelation of the 
New Testament. The peril described is at 
once the most subtle and the most blighting 
and blasting of any. That man is almost be- 
yond hope who will maintain external rites, 
and traffie with the principles and practices 
of godliness, while the motive is gain. That 
is the heresy of all heresies, the most terrible. 
A man who will employ the language of the 
sanctuary, wear the livery of the temple, 
pronounce the creeds of the church, to main- 
tain a position in society and commercial 
life that will enable him to satisfy his lust 
for gain is of all men most hopeless. 
Profitable in All Things. 

I find in this same letter another state- 
ment; “Godliness is profitable for ail things, 
having promise of the life which now is, 
and of that which is to come.” I pray you 
do not minimize that, do not attempt to 
qualify it. Let it sing its own song in your 
heart, “Godliness is profitable for all things.” 
Godliness is profitable for physical life. It 
is enough to say that, I need not argue it. 
Godliness is profitable for mental life; true 
godliness never blunts the intellect or stifles 
the voice of reason; it creates the atmosphere 
in which it is possible for a man to prosecute 
investigation; it gives him the right to ask 
questions, says to him in infinite wisdom, 
secret things belong unto God, but revealed 
things are for you and your children; admits 
the right of inquiry, quickens the intellect, 
makes keen, alert, alive the mental powers. 
When T pass beyond the physical and do not 
argue, to the spiritual gain, again, argument 
is unnecessary. 

Godliness is profitable in every human 
obligation; in social life, in political life, 
in all human inter-relationships. Let two 
godly men deal with each other in business, 
it is a profitable transaction. Let a godly 
man stand by his godliness six days 4 week 
in the market place, it is a profitable 
thing. I am not so sure, you say! I have a 
business man listening to me who says I am 
not so sure! TI have attempted during the 
past week to live the life of godliness, and 
if I could have sacrificed it I would have 
been a wealthier man tonight! Would you? 
Would you change the wealth of a clear 
conscience for the gain of gold? You know 
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you would not. Godliness is profitable for 
all commercial transactions. 
Gain in Wealth and Poverty. 

Godliness is gain in wealth; for the man 
whose wealth has been gained in a godly 
fashion, and who is living a godly life, will 
always understand that he is but a steward 
of the God who has prospered him. 

Godliness is gain in poverty. I am not 
defending poverty. It is a very long time 
since I have been guilty of declaring that 
poverty is a blessing. God over-rules it, 
and makes it a blessing; but poverty is out- 
side the economy of God. It is not his will 
that a man or woman should feel in the rush 
of human life the grind of poverty. Let us 
understand that God in bis provision for 
humanity, has provided for humanity; if 
man has lost the key to the situation, and 
does not know how to manage the gifts of 
God, the blame is on man. While that is so, 
and while the conditions in which men live 
today are conditions which bring poverty 
to some, I still bring you to the poor man or 
woman in this city, fine in character, godly 
in poise of spirit, who is struggling for bread; 
and I will let you talk to that man or 
woman, and you will find that he or she 
knows the gain of godliness; all the sack- 
cloth is transfigured, and loneliness is can- 
celled, and the bare and frugal meal be- 
comes a sacrament of heaven when the soul 
is truly godly. 

The Heart of It. 
Let us try to feel our way into the heart 
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of this subject. What is the supreme heresy 
in the first case? That this man puts gain 
first. What is the essential truth in the 
second case? That this other man puts 
godliness first. The master passion in the 
one case is gain, and godliness is looked 
upon as a means of an end. That is heresy. 
The master passion in the other case is 
godliness at all costs, and that godliness 
is gain in itself. That is the way of 

Be right with God, and you will be right 
with every other personality in the uni- 
verse, right with every other relationship 
of human life. Be right with God, and you 
will be right with the devil, you will master 
him, and be safe in the hour of temptation! 
Be right with God, and you will be right 
with your fellow man, loving him, and ex- 
pressing your love in integrity, justice, 
honesty, mercy, benevolence. Be right with 
God, and you will be right with your pos- 
sessions, you will not say that anything you 
have is your own, but that it is his, and you are 
his steward. Be right with God, and you will 
be right with the powers of your being; 
be they what they may, they will be real- 
ized, fulfilled. Be right with God, and you 
will be right with death, enabled to face 
the hour of dissolution with a song and a 
shout of triumph, “O death, where is thy 
victory? O death, where is thy sting? The 
sting of death ia sin; and the power of 
sin is the law: but thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory.” 

Godliness is indeed great gain. 


OF THE TALL MAN 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON 


We sat confronting each other in the early 
stages of disrobing. He had lower seven 
and I had lower eight. We had removed 
our coats in the open and unlaced our shoes 
and removed vests, ties and cuffs and collars 
in the semi-seclusion of the as yet unbut- 
toned curtains. Then we rose, simultaneous- 
ly as it happened, to button our curtains, be- 
hind which we were to continue our prepara- 
tion for the night. One learns in the course 
of years of travel, just how much of one’s 
toilet may properly be made in the publicity 
of the car aisle, before the unhappy moment 
when he must experiment with Mr. Dooley, 
over the difficulty of removing his clothes 
while sitting on them, and the subsequent 
contortions with pajamas in the dark. 

Six Feet One. 

We chanced to rise together, and stood for 
a moment in our shirt sleeves and stocking 
feet. I could not help noticing what a 
splendidly built man he was. He weighed 
two hundred and carried his weight lightly. I 
lack a full inch of being six feet; he rose 
two full inches above me. 

We had exchanged no words previously 
for we were strangers, but we found our- 
selves thus suddenly face to face, and I 
spoke, saying: 

“A man of your height needs a longer 
berth.” 

He answered good-naturedly, “They don’t 
make them quite long enough for us, do 
they ?” 

It was only a passing word but it was a 
gracious one. He classed me with himself. 
If I were an inch under six feet instead of 
over, his courtesy obliviated the difference. 
He did it without any condescension or ap- 
parent effort. He simply said “us.” 

He could afford to. He was so tall he 
did not need to proclaim his height nor stand 
on tip-toe to look over other men’s heads. 
He could afford to forget that he was taller 
than the other men, because they could not 
fail to notice it. 

Self-satisfaction. 

I went to bed with just a little feeling of 
satisfaction in that tall man’s recognition of 
my height. No, they do not make the 
berths long enough for us, nor wide enough 
nor high enough. I had the rsther com- 


fortable sensation of feeling cramped in the 
berth. We tall men must expect these little 
inconveniences. So I went to sleep in a 
spirit of benevolent appreciation of the dif- 
ficulty which the Pullman Benevolent Society 
must encounter in making berths for us 
tall people. They don’t make them long 
enough for us. 

If I had been much taller I should not have 
eared for the implied compliment. If I had 
heen much shorter I should have known he 
was consciously patronizing me. The fact 
that made the satisfaction possible lay in 
this, that six feet one and five feet eleven 
are not separated by an incomparable space. 

Giants Good Natured. 

Giants are almost universally good na- 
tured. Dwarfs are notoriously waspish and 
belligerent and vindictive. That is their 
way of getting even with nature for making 
them small. Tall men can afford to be 
magnanimous. 

I have been thinking of my brethren in 
the ministry. They are not all of the same 
mental or spiritual stature and as a general 
thing tall men are very considerate of the 
very short men. 

Painful Isolation. 

But sometimes the near-tall men suffer a 
painful isolation. Pastors of large churches 
seldom exchange pulpits with them. Makers 
of programs, seeking more for names that 
will draw than for free discussion overload 
the programs with names of men already 
surfeited with recognition of this sort. Often 
it seems to the minister whose ability falls 
just under six feet that between him and 
large success a great gulf is fixed. The im- 
pression has gone out that they have gotten 
their growth. Committees in quest of pas- 
tors for large churches look straight over 
their heads and call some one from afar 
whom they assume to be tall because of the 
noise he makes. And often the near-tall 
man grows discouraged. He comes to think 
that his only hope is to make so big a noise 
that some distant church will believe him 
tall and give him a fair chan¢e to grow an- 
other inch or two. 

Please Say “Us.” 

Now you brethren who are tall can af- 

ford to be magnanimous. Every one knows 
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your stature. Please say “us.” It will not 
shorten you, and it will help some men not 
quite as tall to do what no taking thought 
on their part can do. 

After all, this matter of comparative height 
is a matter of inches, not of feet. 


“How big was Alexander, pa, 
That people called him great? 

Was he like old Goliath tall. 
His spear a hundred weight? 

Was he so large that he could stand 
Like some tall steeple high, 

And while his feet were on the ground 
His hands could touch the sky?” 


No; he wasn’t. ‘ 

When I was in the theological seminary, 
Prof. Currier was telling us to hear great 
preachers and learn from them. There was 
a man in our class who had done some 
preaching, and one day Prof. Currier asked 
him: 

“Mr. Smith, since you have been in Oberlin 
you have heard some really great men. When 
you hear Dr. Brand, or Dr. Hutchins or Dr. 
Tenney, or some of the great preachers who 
visit us here, what do you think of your 
own sermons.” 

I think the question was intended to teach 
the young man humility, and far be it from 
me to say he did not need it; but this was 
his answer: 

“When I hear a really great man preach, 
I say to myself, ‘I will match my best ser- 
mon against his poorest.’” 

I am not prepared to say that this was a 
wholly unwise reply. I have heard great 
men preach very poor sermons; and I have 
heard great sermons from men of no great 
reputation. 

Brethren of church committees, do not 
overlook the moderately tall ministers near 
you. Some of them will grow if you give 
them opportunity. And you tall brethren, 
say “us.” 


That Dinner With Roosevelt 


Booker T. Washington Tells a Story About 
7 ae 

“My surprise can be imagined,” says 
Booker T. Washington, “when two or three 
days after my dinner with President Roose- 
velt, at the White House, the whole press, 
North and South, was filled with despatches 
and editorials relating to it. For days and 
weeks I was pursued by reporters in quest 
of interviews. I was deluged with tele- 
grams and letters asking for some expres- 
sion of opinion or an explanation, but dur- 
ing the whole of this period of agitation 
and excitement I did not give out a single 
interview and did not discuss the matter 
in any way. 

“Some weeks after the incident I was 
making a trip through Florida. At a lit- 
tle station near Gainesville, Fla., a white 
man got aboard the train whose dress and 
manner indicated that he was from the 
class of smal] farmers in that part of the 
country. He shook hands with me very 
cordially and said, ‘Say, you are a great 
man. You are the greatest man in this 
country.’ 

“I protested mildly, but he 
shaking his head and repeating, ‘Yes, sir, 
the greatest man in this country.’ Finally 
I asked him what he had against President 
Roosevelt, telling him at the same time 
that in my opinion the president of the 
United States was the greatest man in the 
country. 

“Huh! Roosevelt!’ he replied with con- 
siderable emphasis in his voice. ‘I used to 
think Roosevelt was a great man until he 
ate dinner with you. That settled him 
for me.’” 
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Missionaries Help Save Nanking 
How Dr. Macklin and Other Christian Workers Shared in the City’s Siege 


BY W. REMFRY HUNT 


Now that the clouds of war are momen- 
tarily cleared and there is a breathing space, 
I am sending you a detailed account of the 
siege of Nanking and the marvelous way in 
which our own missionaries, particularly Dr. 
W. E. Macklin and Frank Garrett, have been 
used of God in this history-making epoch. 
God has been in all the crisis and the issues 
are tremendous. 

When a number of the large ana important 
cities had surrendered to the Revolutionists 
in the Yangtse Valley, there arose a crisis 
in Nanking. The city is the southern capital. 
It is of immense political significance. Its 
viceroyalty embraces the richest and most 
populous section of the whole of Central 
China. 

Nanking aad a good army mostly composed 
of the new foreign drilled troops under Gen- 
eral Hsii. These men represented the brain- 
iest men of the army, with modern ideas and 
not a little interest in the new China; many 
of them being openly identified with the 
Revolutionists. Of course the viceroy and 
the Tartar general had to stand with the 
Manchu throne. It was perilous for each of 
them. 

A Master Stroke. 

With a master stroke and at a given sig- 
nal, the Viceroy Chang Ren Djuin, had the 
whole of the new army disarmed and sent to 
camps outside the city. This set the pace 
and the ball began to roll and the game be- 
gan to be interesting. Outside the city the 
new troops procured arms and ammunition 
and threatened the city. It was a set battle 
with the forces pitted against each other. 
Brain versus brawn, was the terse, trite case 
in a nutshell. Then came an edict from the 
throne ordering the viceroy to surrender 
the famous city and avoid bloodshed and an- 
archy. 

At this juncture there arose a daring and 
adventurous soldier named Chang Hsun. He 
was a Chinese linked up to the throne by ties 
from the harems and appointments direct 
from the Dowager Empress. Chang assumed 
control and had the viceroy and the Tartar 
general completely his prisoners. He com- 
menced a murderous campaign against queue- 
less students and enlisted in his army a 
murderous gang of lookers and schemers for 
power. Nanking was forced to fight and 
Chang Hsun was to go down in history as a 
great general. 


The City an Inferno. 

With Nanking under siege, the city became 
a sort of inferno and fires and murder and 
looting became rampant. A premature up- 
rising of the Revolutionists at Nanking was 
annihilated and Chang Hsun was the master 
of tue day. He promised protection to the 
foreigners and said he would recognize the 
Red Cross work, which he did as well as it 
was possible under the disturbed conditions 
in a great city. 

In the first engagement out at En Hwa 
Tai, the daring soldier Chang, defeated the 
Revolutionists and some twenty soldiers who 
were brought into the missionary hospital. 
All did well. This gave confidence to the so!- 
diers and prestige to the hospital. Two of 
the wounded officers who were attended to, 
promised that every care would be afforded 
the foreigners in the city and that due re- 
cognition should be given to the Red Cross 
work in the besieged city. 

While the eyes of the world were fast- 
ened upon the fate of Nanking, the Revo- 


lutionists had sent up a and well 
equipped army to the capture of the city. 
From Chinkiang onwards to the city the 
ground had to be fought for, and sanguin- 
ary battles took place between the Revolu- 
tionists and the Imperial forces outside the 
city environs who were desperately oppos- 
ing the Revolutionists. 
Red Cross Work. 

The Red Cross work did exploits. Camps 
and Red Cross hospitals were established en- 
route and Red Cross workers followed the 
attacking army. Nearly all the Red Cross 
work done for the Imperialists was done by 
Dr. Macklin and Mr. Garrett in the mission 
hospitals. W. Remfry Hunt was with the 


large 


attacking army on Nanking as Red Cross 
ered by eight o’clock the following morning, 
the real and terrific bombardment of Nank- 
ing was to be commenced which would ruin 
the city, devastate its homes, and mean the 
slaughter of its population. God was in 
the crisis. In the meantime, General Chang 
had fled from the city northward, crossing 
the river under cover of night with about 
2,000 of his army and carrying with him 


about $100,000.00. There was heavy fight- 
ing at Pukow, and on toward Chu Chow 


sped the retreating army, requisitioning the 
railroad and commanding provisions where- 
ever they could. burned and 
people slain in the fiery path of this feared 


Houses were 











Dr. W. E. Macklin in Front of Hospital, Ready for Evangelistic Trip. 


worker, and their wounded were transferred 
to Red Cross cars and trollied down the line 
to the Chinkiang hospitals. 


During the siege in Nanking came promi- 


nent men from Shanghai to offer their 
friendly offices as mediators and advise 


Chang Hsun to surrender. Chang was in- 
dignant and stubborn. At Dr. Macklin’s in- 
troduction, Dr. Gilbert Reid, American vice 
had audience with Chang 
Hsun, but to no purpose. 


consul, General] 

The former Chinese Minister to Japan, Mr. 
Teso, and who was also an old schoolfellow 
of Chang Hsun’s, came to confer with this 
brave and daring defender of Nanking and 
pleaded with him to avoid carnage and dis- 
aster and surrender the city, but he failed. 


Terms of Capitulation. 

On the night before the surrender of the 
city, the United States vice-consul, Mr. 
Gilbert, accompanied, by President A. J. 
Bowen, of the Nanking University, and also 


Mr. Tseo, were out of the city under the 
protection of the American flag, to discuss 


the terms of the capitulation of the city, 
wit. powers from Chang Hsun, but when 
it was learned that one of the terms was to 
the effect that Chang Hsun be permitted 
to march out of the city with his men ana 
arms to Peking, it was immediately refused. 
The besieging Revolutionary army then were 
ready for the worst features of war, and 
an ultimatum was sent in by the peace 


commissioners that unless the city surrend- 





and he 
details before the masterful stroke should 
be made at daylight over the great walls of 
the city. 


marauder. Dr. Osgood, who was doing Red 
Cross work in Chu Chow, saw Chang Hsun 
and he passed Chu Chow without incident. 
At Mercy of Revolutionists. 
Nanking was now at the mercy of the 
Revolutionists. The city was panic-stricken 
and desolate. God with our brethren 
and the other foreigners who were in the 
city. The prayers of hundreds of thousands 
were rising for Nanking. General Chao, 
whose finger had been shot off. and who 
was an attache of Chung Hsun, came to see 
Dr. Macklin for protection and advice. He 
said, Now we have protected you and the 
Red Cross, and now when the Revolution- 
ists enter the city, you must do all in your 
power for to save my life. Love ana 
peace were flapping their white wings around 
but there was no time to lose and the fate 
of the city was hanging on the moment. Dr. 
Macklin told General Chao to get busy and 
inform the leaders in the Imperialist army 
they must surrender and the best would be 
done to spare their lives. Dr. Macklin told 
General Chao to prepare and erect white 
flags. The Revolutionary army had assaulted 
Golden Purple Mountain, Lion Hill Forts, 
the Tiger Hill and others, and they were 
still opposing vigorously. Dr. Macklin told 
Chao that he must get a few hours’ sleep 
set General Chao to work out the 


was 


me, 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 


She should be addressed di- 








The Woman’s Club Movement 


We have already noted the impulse to or- 
ganization among women in the years imme- 
diately following our Civil War. The Wom- 
en’s Missionary Societies began this period 
of expansion with the organization of the 
great denominational boards in the years 
from 1868 to 1874. The Woman’s Rights 
Movement, which had sought for social, in- 
dustrial and educational privileges for wom- 
en in the years preceding the war, now crys- 
talized into the American Women’s Suffrage 
Association, with the one aim of securing 
equal political rights for women and men. 

The entrance of women into the industriat 
world was now assured, and the long strug- 
gle for full educational rights was at last 
in sight of its goal. In 1865, Vassar Col- 
lege, the first fully endowed and equipped in- 
stitution of learning for women, opened its 
doors, and others were soon to follow. These 
new ideals of culture were probably the pri- 
marv reasons for the organization of women’s 
clubs. The heralds of the movement were 
the New England’s Women’s Club in Boston, 
and Sorosis in New York City, both born in 
1868. It was a small beginning, but one 
with prophetic vision could have said of it 
what the Hebrew mother said of her new 
born babe, “A troop cometh.” The law of 
suggestion from the older organizations 
doubtless played its part in the new move- 
ment, but the dominant motive was cultural. 
Women were dazed with. the world of learn- 
ing opening before them, but for most of 
them it came too late; the higher education 
was the heritage of their daughters—their 
only hope of keeping step with them was in 
home study. 

The Woman’s Club idea spread by a kind 
generation; there was no 


of spontaneous 
to organize clubs, but they 


formal effort 
sprang up in cities and towns all over the 
land. Practically all of them were study 
clubs, and the ambitious lines of work that 
many of them attempted laid them open to 
much pungent ridicule. I belonged to a club 
in Lexington, Kentucky, organized in 1879, 
and it fills me with awe to think of the in- 
trepid way in which we attacked abstruse 
subjects. One year, we studied German liter- 
ature, and paid our respects to the German 
philosophers; a daily paper got hold of our 
program, and poked much quiet fun at our 
lofty aspirations; but though none of us 
ever quite grasped what was the distinctive 
teaching of Kant, or Hegel, or Fichte 
yet somehow we felt, ’twas better to have 
tried and failed, than never to have tried 
at all. 

There was generally a social feature con- 
nected with the club meeting, and this also 
came in for its share of criticism. The simple 
refreshments served at the close of the pro- 
gram were magnified into a banquet; some 
seemed to think they were the same as men’s 
clubs, others confused them with progressive 
suchre, or bridge whist clubs. I have heard 
women exhorted to give up women’s clubs, as 
one would be exhorted to give up drinking, 
or any worldly sin. 

As long as the clubs remained separate 
units, there was very little departure from 
the purely cultural idea. But in 1890, the 
General Federation of Woman’s Clubs was 
o-ganized, and a little later the great state 


federations came into existence. At the bien- 


nial meetings. of the general federations, and 


the annual meetings of the state federations, 
the women became conscious of their power, 
and began to hear the call for help from the 
great and needy world around them. The 
culture idea still obtained, for thoughtful 
women felt then as they feel today, that it is 
a duty to make the best of themselves, in- 
tellectually, morally, spiritually—but culture 
must be a means, not an end—not merely for 
pride or pleasure but mainly “that we may 
be thoroughly furnished into good works.” 
In a way, women’s clubs are exceptionally 
fitted for a phase of practical reform work. 
The wonderful growth of the work makes 
them influential—there are in the neighbor- 
hood of a million members of the general 
federation, and these come nearer to repre- 
senting the whole of public opinion than any 
other organization of women; they have no 
test of membership but character; they are 


entirely democratic, non-partisan, non-sec- 
tarian, with no special propaganda to dis- 


seminate—they are therefore eminently fitted 
to reach all sorts and conditions of men. 
Their lack of ample income, however, will pre- 
vent their undertaking the support of deft- 
nite enterprises. None of their officers re- 
ceives any salary, and the dues of the clubs 
to the General Federation are so small, that 
they are not sufficient to meet the traveling 
expenses of the general officers, and the liter- 
ature that they issue. 

The great power this movement wields is 
that of organized influence. What you think, 
what I think, is of small importance; bur 
when my thought is linked with that of hun- 
dreds of women in my town, when my club’s 
thought is shared by thousands of clubs all 
over the land—then our thought becomes or- 
ganized influence, and is a tremendous factor 
in shaping that subtle thing we call public 
opinion. The General and State Federations 
are exercising this power along all the main 
lines of altruistic effort today; they have de- 
partments of education, civics, industrial and 
child labor, social hygiene, pure food, house- 
hold economics, libraries, forestry, good 
roads, civil service reform, art—and nearly all 
clubs still have their department of literature. 

But while they cannot undertake the sup- 
definite enterprises through this 
meager income, yet sometimes they carry 
meritorious undertakings for a while, by 
means of special gifts. The Kentucky Federa- 
tion suppported in this way for fifteen years 
a Traveling Library in the mountains of 
Eastern Kentucky, for three years they cared 
for a Summer Settlement in the same needy 
region, and it is now keeping a woman in the 
field, who devotes her time to organizing 
school improvement leagues for the better- 
ment of the rural schools in the state. 


port of 


But their usual work is promoting and 
launching worthy movements, which often 
pass into the hands of others; for instance, 
the traveling libraries in Eastern Kentucky 
were turned over to the state last year, and 
are now owned and controlled by the library 
commission, and the summer settlement work 
materialized into a noble school in the Ken- 
tucky mountains; which is the property of 
an organization with ampler and more regu- 
lar sources of income. 

A large part of the work of women’s clubs 
has come to be the securing of needed legis- 
lation. The Kentucky Federation is attempt- 
ing this winter to secure the passage of bills 
on School Suffrage for Women, on Forestry, 
on Good Roads, and on a number of other 


important linea of work. The Woman’s Club 
movement still has culture for one of its 
definite aims, but it is culture for service, 
not culture for self. 

The eyes of all the woman’s clubs in the 
land will soon be turned toward the bienni~] 
meeting of the General Federation in San 
Francisco next June, and they are expecting 
a royal welcome from the 415 clubs and the 
30,000 women in the California Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs. l. W. H. 


The Aristocracy of Brains 


FRANCES KINGDON, 

It was at a large reception given in the 
beautiful home of a famous millionaire, 
and two women friends had detached them- 
selves from the various little groups scat- 
tered through the drawing room and re- 
tired to a remote couch where they could 
make confidential observations to each other 
and enjoy the entire affair at their leisure. 

“Oh, do tell me,” exclaimed one of tiem, 
suddenly leaning forward, “who that shabby- 
looking, little woman is over there m tnat 
group of stunningly gowned women by the 
fire-place. How pathetic her pvor, little 
hat and gloves are, and doesn’t her dress 
remind you of a rag bag? She must have 
sublime courage to come here in that cos- 
tume, and yet I remember now that I have 
seen her at all the most elegant functions 
I have been to this winter, and she seems 
popular, too. How do you suppose she man- 
ages it?” The other woman smiled patiently, 
as she answered, “Why, that is obvious, 
with her brains, of course. She hasn’t any 
money so she can’t win attention with her 
clothes or entertaining, and, as her people 
all died before she came here, a perfect 
stranger to live, she has not had any 
family to back her and what little neaury 
she ever possessed faded long ago, but she 
has made herself a personality by using her 
brains and will power. She has been clever 
enough to always surround herself with 
clever people, to be on the intellectual, 
progressive and uplifting side of every im- 
portant movement in this city. She is presi- 
dent of one of our most charming woman’s 
«lubs and is virtually at the head of another 
prominent organization. She is sought 
after as a patroness, a director or board 
member constantly, and whenever sne has 
been ill, her home has been a bower of 
flowers, the telephone is always ringing and 
the postman brings dozens of anxious in- 
quiries. She has great executive ability, is 
clear sighted enough to see the result of 
anvthing before it is started, has the wis- 
dom to let go as well as take hold of the 
handles in Life’s wheel-barrow, and wonder- 
ful to say, has never made any woman 
afraid of her. No two of her friends. love 
her for the same reason, and what greater 
proof of a woman’s power have you than 
just that? She doesn’t use her brains In a 
cold, calculating, selfish way. either, but 
for the attainment of rare culture, love of 
humanity and fidelity to ideals.” 

Later in the season three friends were 
motoring home together from a_ beautiful 
party, when the conversation, becoming inti- 
mate, turned toward their hostess. “She 
doesn’t look a day over thirty-five,” began 
one of the women, “and I know sne fs 
twenty years older than that. Really I 
never have seen her when she looked her 
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age by a dozen years. Of course, she has 
some grey hairs and one or two character 


lines, but she always expresses eternal 
youth to me. What can be her secret?” 
“Oh, that is easy,” answered another 


woman, “she hasn’t any worries, with a com- 
fortable income, an adoring, congenial hus- 
band, no children, what cares or responsi- 
bilities has she to age her?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the first 
speaker, “everything after all, is pretty 
evenly divided in this world, and you can’t 
tell me that a woman can reach fifty years 
without some sorrows and disappotntments.” 

“You are right,” interrupted the third 
woman, who loved the one they were dis- 
cussing, “she has had them too; known what 
it was to lie awake long, anxious hours in 
the night, learned to laugh and talk while a 
grim specter mocked close behind her, and 
her heart has paid grief and sorrow their usu- 
al toll. But she has kept young through 
it all by living a life of intense mental ac- 
tivity. Because she is a student, she stud- 
ied her Shakespeare and other reat poets 
so that she could apply their wondrously 
kind philosophy to her daily living; because 
she is a lover of beauty she has studied art 
in all its various forms and learned what 
the world’s famous artists have done for 
us; because she has had the means to 
travel she has learn d the language, cus- 
toms and history of other lands, and be- 
cause she is a good citizen, she has learned 
the laws and government of her own country 
and its present political situation. Her in- 
tellectual pleasures and mental activity 
have given her continued joy, have made 
her forget the cares that could have pressed 
heavily and the grief that might have cor- 
roded, and have left her spirit young, her 
eyes bright, her entire being responsive, alive, 
sympathetic and interesting. Think how 
many friends she has, just because she is 
Have you ever stopped 
to notice how hard it is to love a dull nar- 
tow-minded woman? We may admire her 
beauty and appreciate her virtues, but our 
affection thrives better at long distance. It 
is so easy to be fond of an interesting per- 
son, who reads and thinks, who observes and 
reflects, who studies and assimilates, and 
who gives a rich store all her own.” 

It was not long ago, on the elevated 
road, that two women friends got into an 
argument abvut another friend, a young mar- 
ried woman they had just been visiting. 
“How she has deteriorated,” began the first 
speaker, adjusting more 
carefully, “positively run to seed, and just 
because she -vants to be merely a domestic 
woman. She used to play the piano so 
beautifully, could sing most of the best 
operas, and was an authority on the drama 
too, kept up on all the new plays and was a 
discriminating critic. Her papers for the 
Woman’s Club were a perfect joy because 
she was so keer, logical and brilliant. Now, 
oh dear, her mind is getting rusty and I 
missed those old, keen flashes of intellect. 
She has just fallen back into elemental, 
primitive womanhood and the waste of it all 
saddens me.” 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed the second speaker, 
“how can you say her mind is rusty, when 
without a maid she can keep such a spot- 
lessly, clean house. What if you did miss 
her former repartee and epigrams, you thor- 
oughly enjoyed that delicious lunch she 
cooked for us, didn’t you, and you were 
honest in your admiration of that trim, lit- 
tle shirt waist suit she confessed to having 
made herself. Don’t believe, either that she 
has dropped her music entirely, for two 
babies demand sweet lullabies, even if they 
don’t care for arias from grand operas and 
as for the drama, perhaps she was tired of 
being in the aud‘ence and wanted to piav a 
star’s part on the stage of life. Every day 


always interesting. 
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of her life she is now using her mind as 
she never used to. Don’t you think it takes 
brains to keep house well, to cook a good 
meal, make a neat dress and raise two 
healthy children? How snobbish we are when 
we deplore the labor of the hands, when we 
belittle the work that is done for the hap- 
piness and success of the home. Brains are 
needed in every environment or sphere of 
life and the artist should be recognized in 
the kitchen as well as the drawing room. 
Intellectual achievement nowadays is re- 
ceiving the recognition it always has de- 
served, for just notice the democratic zeal 
with which the wealthiest women of Chi- 
cago are now identifying themselves with 
those whose only social asset is their brains. 
We are, however, very narrow-minded if 
we can not appreciate the genius for home 
building which some rare women possess and 
are using every day to fine and beautiful 
purposes.” 


Offending in Trifles 


The great apostle reminds us that “in 
many things we offend all.” It seems worth 
while therefore not to offend anybody with- 
out grave cause. There are principles for 
which we must stand. What is the use 
then, seeing we will have contests which can 
not be avoided, of starting those which 
spring out of trifles? And yet we have a 
certain class of ministers and church leaders, 
who are never at ease unless “making things 
hum.” They, if ministers, announce their 
advent by turning things up-side-down. 
They change the hour of service, re-arrange 
the order of worship, have a different way 
for taking up the collection and introduce 
novelties even in pronouncing the benedic- 
tion. In the matter of taste they may be 
altogether right, but in the management of 
a church they are wholly wrong. A dear 
friends of ours some years ago returned for 
a summer to the home in far-away New 
England where he and his wife had spent 
their childhood and youth. They were both 
sorely tried to see such evidences of neglect 
in and about the old church. They resolved, 
the first Sunday evening, to spend their va- 
cation in “making improvements.” They 
not only spent the summer but they spent 
hundreds of dollars. They repainted the 
church, repapered it, put a new fence around 
the property and hung a deep-toned bell in 
the belfry. And they managed to “rub the 
wrong way” every deacon, trustee and Sun- 
day School teacher in the membership. It 
was hardly too much to say that they decor- 
ated the church and destroyed it. With 
the very bést of intentions they had the 
least judgment in the world; and when they 
returned to their western home, they were 
embittered and the church divided. All for 
want of a little tact and the saving virtue 
of patience. Sometimes it is a grace to let 
things be as they are. 


A Kansas Experiment 


A Woman Mayor’s Triumph Over an Un- 
willing Council. 

In an unguarded moment, that is, un- 
guarded by the lieutenants of evil, Hun- 
newell, Kans., elected Mrs. Ella Wilson 
mayor. In former days Hunnewell was a 
bit shipping point for Southwestern cattle 
men, and cowboys frequently painted the 
town red, as well as had a “hot old time.” 
Their presence did not have a _ tendency 
to purify the moral atmosphere, and Hun- 
newell did not smell as sweet as its name. 
But the settlement of the Cherokee strip 
took the cowboys away, and the new ele- 
ment wanted a better Hunnewell. To get 
it they called Mrs. Wilson to office. The 
honor was unsought and unexpected, and 
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Mrs. 
reluctance. 
luctance 
her authority. 


W. undertook its duties with great 

But greater still was the re- 
of the city council to recognize 
About the first thing Mrs. 
Wilson heard after she had received con- 
gratulations upon her election was that the 
five councilmen had determined not to dis- 
charge their official duties with a woman 
mayor presiding at the meeting. At the 
first regular council meeting they refused 
to answer to roll call and refused to trans- 
act the routine business. Mrs. Wilson 
promptly adjourned the meeting. 

Would Not Attend Meetings. 

Official notice of the next meeting was 
posted as required by law, but the council- 
men refused to attend. Mrs. Wilsdn ad- 
journed the meeting and went home. Word 
was brought to her that the council had 
met in a secret session in an upstairs bed- 
room in the hotel. This illegal secret meet- 
ing was the cause of most of the trouble, 
the» council contending that the 
transacted there was legal and the mayor 
refusing to recognize the meeting at all. 

After the regular meeting in June, at 


business 


which the councilmen refused to act, Mrs. 
Wilson informed Gov. Stubbs of their ac- 
tion and the governor turned the matter 


over to the attorney-general. The attor- 
rey-general wrote each of the councilmen 
a letter telling him to attend the next 


council meeting or suffer the consequences. 

This had the effect of forcing the members 

to attend the meeting, but they strenu- 

ously opposed every act of the mayor. 

They refused to confirm her appointments 

to fill vacancies in appointive offices. 
Brought to Time. 

Then Mrs. Wilson got on a train and 
went to see the governor. She told him 
of the great need for a city marshal, and 
that the councilmen had refused to approve 
her appointment to that office and further- 
more had given her to understand that 
they would not pay for one. 

“Go back and appoint your marshal,” 
said Gov. Stubbs, “and I'll see that he gets 
his pay.” 

Mrs. Wilson returned to Hunnewell much 
encouraged. She appointed Mrs. Osborn 
to the office of city marshal and Mrs. Hil- 
ton as city clerk. With these two women 
at her side, she felt that she was more in 
command of the situation than at any 
time before. Mrs. Osborn went to work 
and before long had brought in most of 
the offenders. 

But the councilmen were none the less 
vigilant in placing obstacles in the way of 
the woman mayor until C. W. Trickett ar- 
rived upon the scene. Mr. Trickett, known 
as the “reform attorney of Wyandotte,” 
has a statewide reputation for finding out 
the violators of the prohibitory law. He 
went to Mrs. Wilson and with her aid col- 
lected evidence against the councilmen. 

The result of his investigation was 
turned over to John S. Dawson, attorney- 


general. The attorney-general considered 
the evidence in hand sufficient to base 
ouster suits upon and filed petitions 


against the councilmen. 
Change Their Minds. 

Then the councilmen were seized with a 
change of convictions. They concluded to 
be good. For the attorney-general was 
threatening not only to put them out of 
office but to make them pay back bills and 
damages. Now Mrs. Wilson is in full com- 
mand at Hunnewell. She has closed the 
pool rooms and the joints, and the boot- 
leggers began to search for towns which 
do not have woman mayors. Kansas is 
changing its question to, “What is the mat- 
ter with a woman mayor?” and back 
comes the answer, “There is nothing the 
matter with her.” 
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Bennett and Castle are in a revival meet- The church edifice at Camp Point is re- 
ing at Noble, where they are preaching to ported to have been destroyed by fire, en- 


large congregations 


Sidell Church has welcomed its new pas- 
tor, H. H. Williams, who was formerly pas- 
tor of MecLeansboro church. 


H. H. Slick is in a revival meeting at 
Edgewood, in which the first report showed 


one addition. 


At last report there had been two cor 
feasions in the revival meeting at Windsor, 


conducted by the pastor, E. U. Smith. 


The pastor at West Point, A. O. Hargis, 
has received thirteen persons into the church 
at regular services in one month of his min 
istry. 


Normal Church, of which H. J. Hostetler 
is minister, began a revival meeting the mida- 
dle of January, with S. S. Jones of Third 
Church, Danville, as leader. 


East Side church, Decatur, had ten addi- 
tions on the first day of invitation in the 
meeting conducted by Hill and Knowles, 
assisting the pastor, Fred Galiger. 


Carthage church, of which W. W. Denham 
is pastor, received eighty-nine persons into 
the church during last year, and all de- 
partments of the church are said to be in 
prosperous condition. 


The revival meeting at Allenville, con- 
ducted by the pastor, Major Griffith and 
wife, is arousing considerable interest. 
Within less than a week there were seven 
additions, all but one being on profession ot 


faith, and all being men. 


J. W. Pearson will become pastor of the 
church at El Dara. Mr. Pearson has been 
preaching for the church in Independence 
while pursuing college work at Canton, Mis- 
souri. This is his senior year in the college, 
and after graduating he will be located 
permanently in the new pastorate. 


The first Sunday in January a new brick 
structure, erected by Bloomfield Church, 
was dedicated by Evangelist George L. Snive- 
ly. The house is said to be both commodious 
and artistic, and will add greatly to the 


efficiency of the congregation. 


rhe congregation at Fisher is in a revival 
meeting with the pastor, J. F. Hollingsworth, 
issisted by a singer, Mr. Scott, doing the 
preaching. There are thought to be excel- 
lent indications for a meeting of more than 
ordinary résults. At the first service there 
vas one addition. 


E. M. Smith of First Church, Decatur, was 
the speaker at a banquet, prepared for the 
organization of a brotherhood in the church 
of Du Quoin. The pastor here is Charles kh. 
Smith, who has been in residence there for 
only a few months, but whose ministry is 


already achieving worthy results. 


tailing a loss of eight thousand dollars. It 
has not been learned whether any insurance 
will be received for the loss, but unquestion- 
ably a movement will be initiated at once 
to rebuild the structure. The pastor here 
is H. J. Reynolds. 


George W. Schroeder, pastor of Bridge- 
port Church, spoke to the Odd Fellows’ Lodge, 
which attended the service at his church in a 
body on a recent Sunday. He spoke on “The 
Cardinal Truth and Basic Principles of Odd- 
fellowship.” By request, on the same eve- 
ning, the same pastor preached on “Christian 
Fellowship.” 

Waverly Church had a net increase of 
membership last year of twenty-six, and 
raised almost fifteen hundred dollars for all 
expenses. Out of a total membership of one 
hundred thirty-one, one hundred twelve are 
reported on the subscription list as contribu- 
tors to the support of the church. The pas- 
tor is Guy B. Williamson. 


The revival meeting at West Side Church, 
Springfield, in which Evangelist J. M. Rudy 
is assisting John R. Golden, has_ re- 
sulted so far in eight additions, four on 
profession of faith. The congregations, for 
the second week of the meeting, are greatly 
improved on account of the milder weather. 
On Sunday afternoon, at the Y. M. C. A., the 
evangelist is to speak to the labor unions 
of the city on “The Signs of the Times.” 


The congregation at Heights, 
where E. D. Salkeld is pastor enjoyed during 
1911 the most prosperous year of its history. 
There were one hundred and twenty-eight 
additions, making the membership now about 
two hundred. The Sunday-school had a very 
large increase in membership, having in- 
creased about one hundred per cent. The 
financial receipts for all purposes were seven 
thousand two hundred and sixty-three dollars 
of which more than four thousand dollars 
was applied on the building fund. 


Chicago 


Dr. H. O. Breeden and Mr. and Mrs. G. P. 
Rockwell are holding a meeting at Cham 
paign. The work began January 7. Five 
undred were im the Sunday-school and Dr. 
Breeden spoke to a crowded house last Sun- 
iy morning and evening. The evening con- 
rregation overflowed the big auditorium into 
the baleony and fifteen hundred heard the 
great sermon on “The Death of Jesus.” 
Eleven men and women responded to the in- 
vitation during the day. Among these were 
three young men, students of the university, 
and a professor of the law college and his 
wife. Mr. and Mrs. Rockwell are great fac- 
tors in the work. The meetings will con- 
tinue through this month. 








Quiet minds cannot be perplexed or fright- 
ened, but go on in fortune or misfortune at 
their own private pace, like a clock during 
a thunderstorm.—R. L. Stevenson. 
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E. U. Smith of Winasor held a meeting 
recently with home forces with five additions 
and other good results. 

Gilbert Jones and the Lovington church ob- 
served the tenth anniversary of their church 
building with a dinner and roll call service 
Jan. 12. They are now in a meeting with 
home forces and the prospects are good. 

J. A. Baugh of Elkhart is ready to make a 
change and invites correspondence with 
churches needing a minister. 

A. J. MeClees of Cantrall is available for 
a pastorate. 

Four churches have reported that they have 
already attained to the Front Rank Standard 
—Englewood, Eureka, New Bedford and Mat- 
toon. The following report that they are in 
line and will try to attain all the points: 
Batavia, Galesburg, Lincoln, Hartsburg, Ash- 
land, Mill Shoals, Paxton, Roseville, Bell- 
flower, Wheeler, Camp Point, {Illiopolis, 
Beardstown, Beecher City, Harvel, Oblong, 
Arrowsmith, Mt. Pulaski, Sullivan, Niantic, 
Hudson, Evanston, DeLand, Waverly, Sterl- 
ing, Pontiac, West Salem, Sidney, Girard. 
Many of these only lack one or two points, 
and they are all working to come up to the 
standard. It will help those who try. Sena 
in your report and be a “tryer.” 

Very few have offered any criticism on the 
Front Rank movement, and very many have 
expressed their hearty approval. Of course 
it is entirely optional with the churches and 
preachers whether they line up with the Front 
Rank idea or not, but it seems to us a good 
thing—push it along. 

The Pekin church was injured by fire re- 
cently to the extent of about $500. 

A good sensible business man writes us for 
a preacher and says: “I find the greatest 
trouble with preachers we have come in con- 
tact with, is their dealings in a business way 
with the public.” This shows how very care- 
ful preachers should be in their business 
dealings. It is not so much that they are 
dishonest as, careless about their accounts. 
And the churches should keep them. paid up 
promptly so they can pay their bills. 

O. C. Bolman of Pekin has time for a meet- 
ing in March. Write him. 

The Arrowsmith church is doing well under 
the ministry of J. C. Reynolds. 

J. T. Moore has been called to remain at 
Toluca another year and the work is in fine 
shape. 

The annual report of the Waverly church 
shows the work in fine condition, Guy B. Wil- 
liamson, pastor. , 

We still urge the brethren to make an of- 
fering for state missions soon as_ possible. 
Every congregation should be in line for our 
own state work. Our district workers must 
be supported and our mission churches are 
depending upot us for support. Be loyal to 
Illinois. Send the offering to our treasurer 
and get a receipt by next mail. 

Herbert Yeuell is in a meeting atthe Cen- 
tennial church, Bloomington, with Milo At- 
kinson minister, and Byron Conrad, musical 
lirector. 

J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. Dewees, Office Secy.-Treas. 
Bloomington, Tl. 





Eureka College | 





Luceba E, Miner, Field Secretary of the 
Illinois Christian Educational Association, is 
at work in the Southern part of the state and 
is doing fine. During the past Eureka Col- 
lege uas received many students and much 
financial help from that part of the state. 

The endowment secretary will preach 
regularly for the next six months, for the 
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churches at Arthur and Loami. In the ae 
campaign recently inaugurated the Sundays 
will not be of great value for the present. 
This enables me to do this extra service for 
two of the substantial village churches of cen- 
tral Illinois. The work is encouraging at 
both places. 

‘he library of Eureka college has been the 
recipient, during the past year, of some spe- 
cial gifts, from the wife of the late Professor 
C. R. Vandervort, of Peoria, and from W. F. 
Richardson, Kansas City. The library now 
numbers almost 10,000 volumes and is grow- 
ing. We really need a new library building. 
This will be the next thing after the com- 
pletion of the present campaign. In fact it 
will be pretty nearly impossible to wait for 
the present building enterprise to get out of 
the way before we will have to start the 
library campaign. 

Miss Miner is to spend the first ten days of 
February in Eureka in a special campaign in 
the interest of the college work locally. We 
have a large educational association in Enu- 
reka, but expect to materially increase the 
membership as a result of her work. 

Professor R. E. Hieronymus, who was con- 
nected with Eureka College as teacher and 
president for a number of years, was recently 
elected a member of the board of trustees. 
Mr. F. B. Venuum, of Champaign, well known 
in commercial circles in Central Illinois, 
was also elected to a place on the board. 
These men were elected to take the places 
made vacant by the death of Prof. C. R. Van- 
dervort, of Peoria, and Rev. R. F. Thrapp, 
who recently went from Jacksonville to Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The teachers in Eureka 
cently recognized in a special way by the 
trustees by an increase of $100 a year in sal- 


College were re- 


ary all around. 

President C. E. Underwood will be on the 
cround February 1 and take charge of affairs 
at Eureka. Mr. Underwood comes to us re- 
commended as a scholar and leader of men. 
Notice has already appeared in the papers 
concerning his academic experience and train- 
ing in college affairs. But in this brief news 
letter we would like to say that everybody is 
looking forward with happy anticipation to 
Mr. Underwood’s coming. He recently at- 
tended the mid-winter meeting of the trust- 
ees of Eureka College and spoke encourag- 


ingly of the manner in which the business 
was transacted and the outlook for the 
school. 


We are able to make a more encouraging 
report concerning the financial affairs of Eu- 
reka College than we had anticipated Ev- 
ery dollar of indebtedness against the college 
has been paid and we have $170,000 endow- 
Fifteen thousand dollars of this is in 
process of settlement and 
endowment that the col- 
cannot realize upon for a short time. 
But the entire amount is bona fide. 


ment. 
now in 
$7.000 is in 


estates 
about 


lege 


The new campaign for the raising of $150,- 


000 for Eureka College was _ formally 
launched January 1. It is too early to make 
any sort of estimate as to the outcome of 


But at present it looks hope- 


“+ ae - 
this campaign. 


ful. Quite a number have promised to help, 
but are not ready now. We are able to re- 
port, however, $2,225 since the first of the 
vear. H. H. Perers. 








Chicago 





H. L. Willett spent two weeks at Harvard 
University as university preacher. 


Evanston Disciple women _ co-laborated 
with their Congregationalist neighbors in 
preparing and rendering a program for a 
union missionary meeting held reeently. 
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A circular setting forth the claims and 
prospects of the Russian mission being con- 
ducted by Basil S. Keuaseff is being circu- 
lated broadcast among Chicago Disciples. 
Secretary Jordan is the author. 


C. G. Kindred of Englewood church under 
went an operation recently which incapac- 
itated him for his pulpit duties. He is re 
covering nicely and it is hoped will be in 
decidedly better health than for some time 
past. The Englewood congregation met for 
prayer at the hour when the surgeons were 
holding consultation on their pastor’s case. 


What promises to be the biggest Lincoln 
the year 1912, will be held 
Monday night, February 12, by Chicago’s 
Christian Young People. Plans 
completed for a mass meeting to be held in 
the New First Congregational Church, Ash- 
land and Washington Boulevards, under the 
auspices of the Baptist Young Peoples’ Union, 
the Chicago Christian Endeavor Union and 
the Epworth League of Chicago. Overflow 
meetings have been provided for. Approxi- 
mately 500 churches in Chicago and vicinity 
wil send delegations numbering from two to 
twenty-five or fifty each. Twenty-one nation- 
alities will ‘be reprsented, namely: Ameri- 
can, Scotch, Irish, English, Welsh, French 
Dutch, Bohemian, Italian, 
Norwegian, Polish, Russian, 
Persian, Chinese and 


group 


celebration in 


have been 


Swiss, German, 
Danish, Swedish, 
Armenian, 
This 
compose the audience that will sing patrio- 
tic songs, quote Lincoln’s famous 
reverently lift their hearts in 
Bishop Samuel Fallows leads, and then lis 
ten with keen to the address of the 
evening that will be made by Dean W. T. 
Sumner, of S. S. Peter’s and Paul’s Cathedral 
on “Practical Patriotism.” One of the fea- 
tures of this Lincoln celebration be the 
music to be rendered by the United vested 


Lithuanian, 


Japanese. heterogeneous will 


sayings, 


prayer as 


interest 


will 


choirs of the New First Congregational 
Church, under the direction of Prof. H. 


Augustine Smith. 


Three Thousand Dollars for Chicago Missions. 

The city-mission board has been convinced 
for a long time that Disciples should enter 
the suburbs more aggressively. They have 
not acted for lack of funds. This year it is 
provided by the board that we shall organize. 
a suburban mission, provided the funds are 
forthcoming. The board is asking the Chi- 
eago churches for three thousand dollars as 
their combined offering for home and city 
missions. The first half of this must be used 
for expenses. If the last half is 
raised, the board will immediately proceed to 
An apportionment was 


eurrent 


open the new mission. 
made for the churches for their consideration 
requested that tne 
to report on its apportion- 


and adoption. It 
church be ready 
ment at the Quarterly assembly held 


Sunday. The following is the provisional list 


was 
last 


of apportionments: 


Armour Avenue . ; —e ff 40 
Ashland Avenue 50.00 
Austin . 100.00 
Chicago heights 100.00 
Douglas Park 75.U0u 
Evanston atlas 125.00 
Englewood 1.000.00 
Harvey 75.00 
Hyde Park 200.00 
Irving Park 150.00 
Jackson Boulevard ..... 500.00 
EE Wiwsde Ccsnsecanncuneedn 25.00 
Memorial 500.00 
sone eo ene, NER T CTE 150.00 
Monroe Street ........ 150.00 
Sheffield Avenue ................ 150.00 
ks) ee ee ee 10.00 
eee 40.00 
ee. PO ina. age <ai> seein 50.00 
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Letters to the Editors 


You are giving us a paper, splendidly 
gotten up and well edited. And, while I can 
not agree with all your positions, yet I en- 
joy the paper and have found it a source of 
great inspiration to me. 


I am enjoying your series on baptism. 
Nothing equal to it has ever appeared in 
our literature. I hope you will publish it 


in a book for general and permanent use. 


I am delighted with Dr. Morgan’s sermon 


in this week’s Century. “The Coming 
Glory” has to do with the return of our 
Lord. It is the greatest doctrine in the 


Bible. Everything else is secondary by the 
side of it. I wish had that 
vision. The publication of this one sermon 
blots out all your heresy on baptism! 


our people 


Here let me acknowledge my joy in your 
answer to the thrust of the Evangelist that 
The Century was sowing seeds of division. I 
wondered if you were going to let that pass; 
I wanted to say something back at the time 
it appeared. Your answer is just the one 
I conceived for it, but not after the admirable 
form and spirit of yours. 

I appreciate your paper so much in many 
Keep that progressive poise that wil? 
ultimately lead to larger charity in our own 


ways, 


ranks. We need to keep up an aggressive 
spirit unless we become fossilized and lose 


our mission to this age. With sincerest best 
wishes for you and your work I am as ever 
your friend and sympathizer in the heroic 


position you have taken. 


You are doing some capital work in The 
Century. Its efficacy will appear in coming 
years. Few, perhaps, can go all the way 
with you now, and some cannot even under- 
stand you. You are not at all speaking 
the language of our Ashdod. But the lan- 
guage of the real Israel, I think, is on your 
pages. Like many another prophet you may 
at times stand up so straight that you lean 
back somewhat, but no matter, the attitude 
of the man of the spirit is there, and that 
ia the cardinal thing. All hail, therefore, 


and a Christmas without a shadow to you, 
and a New Year with a boom for The Cen- 
tury. Here’s my renewal, and a_ dollar 


for a new subscription. 


It is impossible to write every time you 
do something extra good in The Century, but 
I cannot refrain from saying your articles on 
the larger aspects of baptism, are the finest 
I ever read on the theme and to my mind 
the most telling work you have done. I 
hope you will put them in book form. I 
doubt if anything better has ever been printed 
upon that much abused theme. 


In your editorial on Baptism in the Cen- 
tury of Nov. 30th, you state very well the 
probable facts about the formation of the 
church. Without much doubt you have cor- 
rectly outlined its real beginnings. That any 
“blue prints,” any plans and specifications 
were divinely drawn and handed dewn to the 
apostles, or their immediate successors, is 
fiction. The church borrowed its organization, 
its working machinery, from the world about 
it. On that subject your chapter of Nov. 
30th is one of the best I’ve seen. 

Some of your points I can’t get very well. 
The immersion of a penitent believer, in 
the name of the Christ, surely is baptism, 
and would induct him into the visible church, 
would it not? While only God, and the 
convert himself, would know if the real 


spiritual content was in it, whether or no 
he was really “baptized into Christ.” 

But I started to write only a line to com- 
mend your fine chapter on the “Sociology of 
Baptism.” 
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Church Life | 


Martin Mahon has accepted the pastorate 
at First Christian Churhe, Braddoek, Pa. 











W. J. Lhamon is in a good meeting at 


Lebanon, Ind. 


J. E. Dinger and Leonard Daugherty have 
begun a meeting at Chandler, Okla. 


J. M. Ashell, goes from King City, Mo., to 
Wyatt Park Christian Church, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


R. A. Burrus, of Elkmount, Ala., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Christian Church at 
Bloomfield, Mo. 


Geo. L. Snively is holding a meeting for 
the church at Tipton, Ind., where G. I. Hoover 


is pastor. 


G. W. Holder has been ealled for another 
year to serve the churches at Clinton and 


Greenwood, Ky. 


H. W. Webb, pastor at Portland, Ind., will 
be assisted by Geo. L. Snively in the dedica- 
tion of their new church, February 18. 


Charles G. Stout preached the dedicatory 
sermon for the new church building at Un 


ion City, Ia. The building cost $10,000. 


E. J. Willis, pastor at Lancaster, Ohio, 
was married to Miss Catherine Clifford Van 
Arsdall, at Lexington, Ky., January 10. 


I. J. Ramsey resigned from Yoakum, Texas, 
January 15, and will preach for the church 
at Tyler, Texas. 


The meeting at Eldron, Ia., conducted 
by Arthur Long, resulted in 155 ad- 


ditions. 


John A. Stephens announces that a $9,000 
pressed brick building will be erected soon 
for the church in Baton Rouge, La. 


Wm. Baier has had twelve additions in 
a meeting with his home church at Ridge- 
way, Mo. C. E. MeVay is leading the sing- 
ing. 

Claire L. Waite has had three baptisms and 
ten additions the first three Sundays of his 
new pastorate with Central Church, Cincin- 


nati 


James Small is in a revival with the Cap- 
itol Hill Chureh, Des Moines, after fifteen 
years’ absence as its pastor and had a 
“Small” Home-coming on January 21. 


The Seoville Evangelistic Co. closed a four 
days meeting with the Central Christian 
recently. 


Church of Farmersburg, Ind., 


There were 61 additions 


L..C. Horn is in a good meeting at Con- 
nersville, Ind., where L. O. Newcomer ia pas- 
tor. Samuel Lewis is singing acceptably. 
There have been forty additions to date. 


The Chathorn Avenue Christian Church in 
St. Louis was opened to the homeless wander- 
ers and kept warm during the recent spell of 
zero weather. 


E. W. Sweet has gone to Anthony, Kan., 
as pastor of the Christian Church. He moves 
from Coldwater, Kan., where he haa done ac- 
ceptable work for the past seventeen months 


E. M. Waits of Fort Worth, Texas, has 
been granted a trip to Europe by his con- 
gregation at Magnolia Avenue. Mr. Waits 
has worked hard, and the results show it. He 
deserves the rest and enjoyment of the trip. 

The pastors of the churches of St. Louis 


THE 


have organized a reading and study club 
which will meet weekly in the study of the 
Union Avenue Church. B. A. Abbott is presi- 
dent of the organization. 


In the revival services which James Small 
is conducting at Capitol Hill Church 
in Des Moines, the regular services were 
omitted for one night, and Dr. Shelton, the 
missionary from Thibet was invited to ad- 
dress the meeting. 


The Commission of the Protestant Episco 
pal Church, which is planning a World Con 
ference on Faith and Order, has appointed 
four eminent clergymen to visit England and 
explain the purposes of the conference. 


H. E. Van Horn, who is in his seventh 
year with the church in Des Moines for which 
he ministers, is very confident that a great 
meeting will be the result of James Small’s 
labors there. We have noted the meeting 
elsewhere in this column. 


The week of prayer was observed at Madi- 
son, Ind., by all the churches acting together. 
The meeting closed on Sunday night with a 
sermon by F. P. Smith which was delivered 
in Trinity M. E. Church. There was great 
interest throughout and the last service was a 
fitting climax to the whole. 


The different denominations in Columbus, 
Ind., are uniting in simultaneous meetings 
which will continue three weeks or longer. 
Garry L. Cook has done some of the preach- 
ing for the Christian Church and Harley 
Jackson, the pastor has been doing part of the 
work. 


The National Board of Christian Endeavor 
for the Disciples of Christ has issued a pro- 
gram for use in the celebration of Endeavor 
Day, the first Lora’s Day in February. The 
program itself when carefully prepared will 
be of general interest to the public. 


The new $12,000 church at Bloomfield, Ind., 
was dedicated on Jan. 7, when the weather 
was 15 degrees below zero. Geo. L. Snively 
preached the sermon and raised $5.500, which 
is considerably more than the indebtedness. 
The surplus will go for fitting up a reading 
room and gymnasium in the basement. 


Lockhart and Lint are in a meeting at 
Harris, Ill., with sixty-one additions so far. 
Owing to a disabled heating plant, the meet- 
ing at Angola, Ind., has been postponed, and 
the evangelists may be secured immediately 
after this meeting. Those interested should 
wire them at Harris. 


The church at El Paso, where P. J. Rice 
is pastor, has built a mission church in East 
El Paso, at least the building is nearly done 
now. The building is of the mission style 
of architecture and will ultimately be used 
for a parsonage. A large lot on the corner 
is reserved for the church proper. 


W. J. Minges and his company of eight 
evangelists and workers is in a great meeting 
at Parsons, Kan., 528 having been added to 
date. Of these 132 are girls who were in- 
duced to come forward in meetings for girls 
only conducted by Mrs. Minges. The taber- 
nacle seats 2,200 and is packed. The popula- 
tion of Parsons is only 16,000. 


Dr. Loa E,. Scott has been called to de- 
liver a series of addresses to the adult 
classes of the Euclid Avenue Christian 
Church, Cleveland, O0., on “ The Parables and 
Discourses of Jesus.” She goes from her 
home in Crgin Falls, O., every Sunday 
morning to meet this engagement. Her course 
will be completed in about five months. ‘ 


The Bank Street Christian Church at Keo- 
kuk, Ia., has called Geo. A. Reinhart, of Des 
Moines, Ia., to serve them for another year. 
Mr. Reinhart has preached for the church 
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The Best 


The Uniform Sunday 
School lessons for 
1912 are in The 
Life of Christ. You 
want the very best 
text for your young 
people’s and adult 
classes that can be 
found. Even though 
your school is 
graded, up to the In- 
termediate de part- 
ment, you may still 
find it desirable to 
| follow the Uniform 
| lessons for the older 
| 








classes. This is sim- 
ply to remind you 
that there has never 
been offered to the 
Sunday School world 
| a Life of Christ so 
practical, so usable, 
so .true to the best 
| scholarship, so brist- 
| ling with questions 
_ that wake up the 
| pupils, so well pro- 
| portioned as Dr. Loa 
| E. Scott’s LIFE OF 
| CHRIST in Fifty-two 
| Lessons. It is a new 
book. A second large 
_ edition has just been 
| issued to meet the 
great demand. You 
must have it in your 
| school. Price 50c. 
In quantities of 10 or 
more, 40c each. 


| The New Christian 
| Century Co., 


700 E. 40th St. 


CHICAGO 
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for the past three months, and reports a debt 
of $1,900 cancelled and 75 per cent increase 
in the Sunday-school. 


Wm, J. Minges is in a great meeting at 
Parsons, Kan., a town of 16,000 people, where 
the church had prepared for the meeting, by 
erecting a tabernacle seating 2,200. M. A. 
Mallory is the pastor, and there are eight 
members of the evangelist’s company. There 
have been 528 additions so far, of whom Mrs. 
Minges has secured 132 in three invitations 
at meetings for girls only. 


B. A. Jenkins of Linwood Boulevard Chris- 
tian Church, Kansas City, has decided to try 
a new solution of the prayer-meeting problem. 
His plan is to have good addresses on live 
topics by prominent men. Judge E. E. Por- 
terfield was a recent speaker at one of the 
meeting and his address on juvenile court» 
attracted much attention at the church and 
in the daily press. 


In the Christian Church at Beatrice, Neb., 
the different brotherhoods of the 
churches of the city were addressed by Gov. 
Aldrich on “The Mental Biography of the 
Nazarene.” There was a large attendance 
of men and the address of the speaker was 
most enthusiastically received. The speak- 
er prophesied the aay when the Christians 


men’s 


of the land shall all worship “under one 
spire.” 

C. B. Osgood, pastor of the Christian 
Chureh at Mankato, Mich., has been made 


executive secretary of the Federated Churches 
of Mankato. The churches of the community 
are uniting for work among the boys, city 
missions and service. The office is 
not a sinecure, but carries a salary for part 
time, and the scheme implies much work. 
The Disciples belong in the lead of such 
work. 
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The $50,000 church building in Shreveport, 
La., was dedicated on Jan. 8 by C. R. Sco- 
ville, who began a meeting at once. Mr. Jones 
began at Shreveport several years ago and 
has been with the work from its inception. 
He is now one of the leading citizens of the 
town, a real and universally esteemed factor 
in the life of the community. The work will 
have a large growth from now on. Over 
$21,000 was raised at the dedication of the 
chureh. 


Peyton Robertson contributes to the Nash- 
ville, (Tenn.) Banner an _ interesting 
torical sketch of the Vine Street Christian 
Church of Nashville, where Carey E. Morgan 
recently began as pastor. The church dates 
from 1820, when it was organized as a Bap- 
tist church. In 1830 the pastor, Phillip Fall 
induced the church to drop the name “Bap- 
tist” and to assume the name “Christian 
Church,” only five members refused to in- 
dorse the change. The edifice was burned in 
1856 though the present building was not 
erected till 1888. 


his- 


At the Freemason Street Church, Nor- 
folk, Va., Sunday, December 31, Josepa 
Brummell Earnest, Jr., was ordained to the 
ministry. Prof. W. M. Forrest, Professor of 
Biblical History and Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, preached the ordination 
sermon; the charge was delivered by the pas- 
tor,C.M. Watson. Mr. Earnest is at present 
attending the University of Virginia, and 
preaching for two of our Virginia churches. 
He is the son of J. B. Earnest one of the 
elders of the Freemason Street Church and 
has grown up in that congregation. 


The newly organized Central Church, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, of New York City, held 


regular services on Sunday, January 21, un- 
der the leadership of the acting minister, Dr. 


Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 


There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 


They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 

They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 
than any other series. 

Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational reputation. 

8. They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 

nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 
9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 
Christian union enterprise. 


EVERY QUARTER ADDS TO THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS INTRO DUCING 
THESE LESSONS. THE WINTER OF 1912 SURPASSES ALL REC ORDS 
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J. M. Philputt. The charter membership list 
will be held open during the balance of Jan- 
uary. The first business meeting of the 
church will be held on Wednesday evening, 
January 31. Members will be’ elected to 
fill office of trustees, elders and deacons. An 
interesting feature of the work of the new 
church is the Bible Class for adult Chinese, 
meeting on Sunday afternoons. 


It is interesting that, while in the United 
States in October 1910, the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
passed on October 19, a resolution suggest- 
ing the World Conference on Faith and Or- 
der, the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of America passed on Octo- 
ber 20, a resolution voicing its earnest hope 
for closer fellowship with the Episcopal 
Church in Christian work and fellowship and 
the Convention of the Disciples of Christ 
appointed, in the same month of October, « 
Council of Christian Union, the General 
Synod of the Dioceses of the Church or Eng- 
land in Australia and Tasmania, appointed 
on October 17, 1910, a committee “to watch 
for and, if possible, take advantage of any 
opportunity which may be offered for further 
conference with other religious bodies with 
a view to a better understanding of our mu- 
tual position and the furtherance of union 
among Christians.” 


The Daily Press of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been printing some interesting “stories” about 
the work of Frank W. Allen, pastor at Paris, 
Mo., whose men’s organization is called the 
Greyfriars Club. The organization is clearly 
directed by a man who knows how to lead and 
hold men. It is a broad, catholic, charitable, 
inclusive society, and is a great factor in 
the life of the town. Within the club are 
merchants, laborers, lawyers, doctors, saloon 
keepers, railroad men, and school teachers 
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“creed,” which declares that the members 
“try to determine in this brotherhood of im- 
perfect seekers after the perfect, the relation 
of Jesus the Carpenter to everyday life. We 
have no ¢reed save to be honest ana to be 
kind; we try never to ‘knock’ except on the 


THE 


devil in ourselves; we strive to lend a hand 
to the good in the worst of us and our prayer 
is that we may be delivered from stupidity, 
ignorance, selfishness to a sympathetic social 
vision, an intelligent faith and manly love 
for folks.” 


PROPHECIES OF A GREAT MARCH OFFERING 


By Secrerary F. M. RArns. 


I can assure you nothing would aelight us 
more in our church experience than to be- 
come a Living-link in the great world-field. 

E. D. Muren, Athens, Ohio. 

When we get a building it will be a 
pleasure both to the church and the minister 
to take the step (Living-link) you sug- 
H. J. Kirechstein, North Side Church, 


gest 
Omaha, Neb. 

It is a joy to see this church steadi- 
ly growing in the missionary grace. —R. E. 


Elmore, Roanoke, la 
I feel safe in promising the 
has ever made to the 


largest con- 
tribution this church 
I. E. Ret, Middlesboro, Ky. 


Foreign work. 
last 


We expect to double our offering of 
L. E. Cuase, New Bedford, Ill. 

Orient are from 
and 


year 

The disturbances in the 
the Christian standpoint hopeful signs 
: n ( I. Rob 


should encourage us to pre 
ertson, Hevwort il 

We are going to do the very best we 
in Ve will make an every me mber can 
vaas rnos, Youne, Elkhart, Ind 

The F. ¢ M. S. is doing golden deeds 
every day.—J. H. Courtarp, Clarence, N. Y. 
I am going to work for something from 
every member.—MAnion J. Brapsuaw, Ada, 
Ohio 

We will be in line for the biggest of- 
fering in the history of the church S. E. 
Srxes, Clayton, Il 

We will aim at a great increase over last 
year’s offering —W. H. New1in, Ladoga, 
Ind 

W ire inspired by our great self sac 


rifices to be a missionary church 365 days 
in the year Watton Fay, Valley Junc- 


tion, lowa 


lhe Missionary Intelligencer commands th 
intellect reproves and expands the heart 
C. M. Smarr, Greensburg, Pa 

We are trying to get an offering from 
every member of the church D. D. Dick, 


Rossville, Ill 
[ shall preach more on missions this year 


than ever before—Cuas. E. Situ, Du 


Quoin, Il! 
Stand still amidst world changes and 
Christian nations 


see 
the salvation of our Goa 
opportunity. The church 
E. K. VAN- 


never had a better 
must be in the crisis of nations 
WINKLE, Findlay, Ohio. 

It looks like all things are possibie when 
China bids fair to be a republic. We ought 
to give to them more of the gospel ~J. A. 
Horkrns, Romney. W. Va. 

We are intent on the Living-link. Board 
has resolved for it Cc. W. B. M. auxiliary 
pushing for it. Y. P. S. C. E. organizing 
for it. Bible School training for it.—HAarry 
C. Hotmes, Watsonville, Cal. 

Count on us to stay in the Living-link 
column for 1912.—M. E. CuatT Ley, Center 
ville, Iowa. 

You may depend on our remaining a Liv- 
ing-link church.—T. E. Winter, Fulton, Mo 

You may count on us to do our best for a 
good offering for and in appreciation of the 
worthy services of the F. C. M. S.—Cias. 
W. Ross, Litchfield, I. 

We hope you may have greater gains in 
every way this year than in any previous 
year.—A. W. Osternout, Bethany, Neb. 

Have already announced for the March 
offering. Shall do all we can.—J. L. Mac- 
DONALD, Legonier, Ind. 


GROUND FOR THANKSGIVING. 

We have great reasons for thanksgiving 
and praise for the way the Lord has blessed 
the work of our Foreign Society. During 
all the thirty-six years’ history of the 
work His hand has led and His spirit 
and grace have strengthened. 

The marvelous things accomplished in the 
regions beyond have thrilled all our hearts. 
We are a better and larger people as we 
recount the victories beyond the seas. 

All we have accomplished in the regions 
bevond cannot be tabulated. It can be said, 
however, that we have done important 
pioneer work and have come to hold a wor- 
thy position in the chief mission fields of 
the world. 

Some of our choicest men and women 
have gone far hence to the heathen. A 
number have given their lives and now 
sleep the sleep of the just in heathen lands. 
The pride and glory of our brotherhood cen- 
ter in those who remain and carry forward 
the work. 

New Opportunities. 

New and exceptional opportunities stand 
out in bold outline before our enurches. 
Never before has there been such a time to 
preach the clear simple gospel. The world 
cries for the bread of life. 

Compared with the past, and indeed, with 
only a decade ago, we live in a new world of 
opportunities. God has wrought changes 
of which his church had no expectation. 
She stands dazed and almost confounded 
over her own wonderful success. In less 
than a decade and a half the number of con- 
verts on the mission field of the world has 
been doubled. In less than a quarter of a 
century the Christian population of the 
globe has increased more than 104,000,000, 
or more than the total membership of all 
Christendom at the close of the fifteenth 
century. This is marvelous in our eyes, 

Rapid Changes. 

The whole world moves out into light 
with a rapidity of which we have never 
itlreamed. There is a new Orient. The 
whole face of Asia has changed. China is 
breaking with her dead past and is all astir 
with new life and fresh hope. Out of her 
present confusion will come order and 
strength and finally a great Christian na- 
tion. Now the once hermit nations have 
entered humanity’s brotherhood. Korea has 
been born anew. Japan is a world power. 
India is emerging from the dream of cen- 
turies. Turkey is falling to pieces through 
her inability to keep step with the world’s 
rapid progress. The dark, dense cloud that 
has enveloped Africa is being 
through with shafts of light from every 
source. The kingdoms of all the world are 
in the throes of a mighty transformation. 
The faces of a thousand millions of the 
earth’s inhabitants are turned in gladness 
to the light that comes down from the cross 
of Christ, illuminating with its glory the 
globe, and cheering with its bright rays the 


pierced 


most despondent and the most lowly of 
men. 
Blessings Have Returned. 

Our brotherhood has been more than re- 
paid for all we have done for foreign mis- 
sions. This cause has united our people and 
given them a really worthy task. It has 
cleared their vision and inspired them to ef- 
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fort. It has renewed their spiritual lives 
and given them a new world consciousness. 
It has vitalized them and quickened their 
zeal in every good cause. Poverty of soul 
and disintegration of the whole life threatens 
the churches that stand aloof from this 
world-embracing task. The spirit of evan- 
gelism that has risen in our churches and 
swept out to the nations of the world has 
returned freighted with blessings of which we 
never dreamed. Our evangelistic temper anu 
success are probably without a parallel in the 
history of American Christianity. The whole 
life of our people has been sweetened and en- 
larged by a worthy task in line with God’s 
eternal purpose. 
Renewed Campaign. 

The time for another March Offering cam- 
paign for foreign missions is now upon us. 
It behooves every loyal disciple to lend a 
hand, Obligations mountain high press down 
upon us with ponderous weight. We can, we 
must, be equal to them. 


THE MISSIONARIES HAVE BEEN 
HELPED IN CHINA. 

Knowing that many of you have been re- 
membering us in special prayer during these 
days of China's revolution, I am writing 
this to let you know God has not only 
guarded us from all harm and evil, but has 
used us in marvelous ways in the preserving 
of this city and saving the lives of the peo- 
ple here. 

When it was certain that soldiers and 
armies would move through this section of 
the country, we went openly to the city 
council and discussed the matter. If our 
presence here would increase their burden, 
we would leave. But if, on the other hand 
we could in any way serve them by re- 
maining, we wished to stay. We had not 
come to China to save our lives, but to 
save China. They assured us of all the pro 
tection the city could give, but plainly said 
they did not know what force might be 
brought against the city from the outside. 

Later they asked us to organize a Red 
Cross Society. The idea seemed to sweep 
the city and a society of over 200 has been 
organized. They have furnished all the 
funds used and done the clerical work. 

When Nankin surrendered to the revolu- 
tionists, the Imperial leader, Chang Haun, 
retreated through here with 7,000 troops. 
The city gates were closed and barricaded. 
There seemed to be difficulty about the rail- 
road taking Chan’s troops away and the 
city asked us in the name of the Red Cross 
to go out to Chan’s army and see if we 
could not make arrangements with the rail- 
road for hurrying them past. They let us 
down over the wall of the city with ropes, 
as they feared opening the gates. We sue 


ceeded beyond expectation in getting his 
army to go on without any demonstration 
being made against this city. Twice we 


entered the ranks of his army and talked 
and advised with their leaders. 

The city was many times panic stricken. 
We opened the doors of our hospital for any 
women or children to come in to quiet their 
fears. We posted a daily bulletin Poard 
with authentic news to give the lie to wild 
rumors which were driving the poor people 
frantic. Crowds flocked about it and m» 
guest room had constant visitors of the bet- 
ter classes. Money, valuables and even 
women and children of the richer families 
were brought to our compounds for safe 
keeping. 

Very grave dissensions arose among rival 
leaders of the revolutionists in the city. 
The city council appealed to us to go be- 
tween the parties and bring peace if pos- 
sible. A secret organization was robbing 
and looting even within the city. We 


helped to expose them and a meeting ap- 
pointed by all the opposing parties met at 
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the Tisdale Hospital (our Christian hos- 
pital) and peace was effected. 

Instead of there being danger to us, the 
whole city has been looking to us for pro- 
tection and we can scarcely go on the 
street for the many expressions of grati- 
tude which meet us everywhere. 

Chuchow, China. Exxiottr I. Oscoop. 


December 13, 1911. 


Items from Annual Reports 
Washington, D. C., Ninth St., Added, 100, 


which is net gain of 54; debt reduced to 
34.800; in five years $50,000 has been raised, 
G. A. Miller is pastor. 

Tacoma, Wash. Sunday-school: average 
attendance 325, average collection $15.01; 


total money raised $6,593. 


Keokuk, Ia. Geo. A. Rein! 


¢1.900 cancelled, Sunday-school increased 75 


art: debt of 


per cent. 

Lebanon, Mo. Barclay Meador, pastor. 
Members, 356; added in year, 115; total cash 
raised $20.15: for missions $553. 

Chariton, Ia. C. C. Davis, pastor. Added 
76; Sunday-school attendance 105; total 


cash raised $1,900. 


Ulrichville, 0. Present membership, 736; 


net gain for the year %; total receipts. 
$3.024: gave to missions, $240; Sunday- 
school enrollment, 749; total collections, 


$569: an active canvass to increase the en- 
rollment in the Brotherhood; revival began 


Jan. 14. 
Little Rock, Ark., J. N. 


Membership, 700: $12,558 raised. 


Jessup, pastor. 


Peoria, Ill, Walnut St. Members, 700; 
added during the year 27; raised $1,992; for 
missions $121. 

Pontiac, Il. Added 110; raised $3,000. 


Ewers, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., East End. J. R. 
Present roll 350; 80 added, 40 bap- 


pastor. 

tized, 64 net gain; $9,000 raised, of which 
32200 for missions. New room added for 
Mens’ Class. €. W. B. M. became Living 
Link. Report made at banquet where 200 


were in attendance. 


Boise, Idaho. sb 
present roll 555; added in year, 128; $300 


Sunday-school average 199; 


to missions. 

Jacksonville, Il. 
school 411; gave to 
61 during year. Church as a 
$10,000, $2,000 for missions. 

Richmond, Va., Seventh St. H. D. ©. 
Maclachlan, pastor; membership 7385; added 
74. net increase 58; raised $12,481; for 
sions, 1913. 


Sunday- 
added 


raised 


Average in 
$1,506; 


whole 


missions 


mis- 


Important Call for Ministerial 
Relief 


About the last of November 
six thousand copies of our last annual re- 
port were sent to as many of our preach- 
ers, practically notifying our ministry as 
a body of the day for the offering to Min- 
isterial Relief, and giving full information 
concerning that great proposition made to 
the brotherhood inducement 
the full support of this work. More than a 
month has passed since the day set apart to 
present this interest to the churches and 
take the offering, and we are coming close 


more than 


as an to secure 


on to the time when other interests will 
claim consideration, and we want to urge 
the claims due this work at this time. 


It was expected that January would be 
breaker in receipts, but the re- 
far do not indicate that this ex- 
pectation will be fully realized. We would 
not expect to interest or encourage any one 
to do his duty in this or any other mat- 
ter by making complaint or finding fault, 
but surely we are all agreed that we have 


a record 
sults so 
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not done our duty in respect to this minis- 
try. But this is the year that we are to 
bestir ourselves. We are to keep in mind 
that the proposition referred to is not bound 


for anything until our receipts total at 
least $20,000. And this month of January 


alone ought to bring into the treasury of 
this board this amount. This would be 
the easiest thing possible if the preachers 
would simply bring the matter to the at- 
tention of their congregations. And this 
is not asking too much whatever your bur- 
dens may be. It 
tention to a duty sacred in 
ship that is in Christ Jesus, 
provision of divine wisdom. 

Brethren Lord, to 
committed leadership in the affairs of the 


is only urging your at- 
the relation 
made so by & 
has 


of our whom he 


kingdom, on behalf of these old _ soldier- 
saints, to maintain the dignity of the 
Christian ministry, and to preserve the 
sacred honor of the church, we beg you to 
give this matter your attention now. You 
owe it to yourselves and to your people 
as well as to “the old guard.” To sup- 


port this work, at whatever cost, is the re- 
sponsibility of the church, and when it 
ean be so easily done at a of from 
$25,000 to $30,000 a year, we discredit our- 


cost 


selves as a religious people, and the plea 


which we have made for a century past, if 
we do not provide its full support. We 
cannot afford a failure where so much is 


involved. Go to your people with the 

privilege of this ministry, and then come 

to the board with their contribution to its 

support, and let us show ourselves to be 

indeed and in truth disciples of our Master. 
A. L. Orcutt, 


Indianapolis, President of the Board. 


Death of Prof. G. A. Lewellen 


Christian University has lost one 
of its most honored teachers, and the Chris- 
tian brotherhood has lost a faithful minister 


Texas 


in the death of Dr. G. A. Lewellen at his 
home in Fort Worth, Texas, Jan. 4 1912. His 
strength had failed for many months, and 


often «is work had been suspended for seasons 
of a week or more under various manifesta- 
tions of general debility, but on Christmas 
night he was stricken down with cerebral 
hemorrhage, and he gradually sank to his 
last rest. 

He wife and ten children. 
mother is a devout and capable leader of the 
household. While her responsibilities are 
increased, her confiaence in God is unchanged 
and her hope is clear. Four of her daughters 
are approaching womanhood, and have worthy 
educational attainments. The other children 
are younger, and all are unmarried. 

Prof. Lewellen was educated at Transyl- 
vania University and Texas Christian Uni- 


leaves a The 


versity, though these institutions bore other 
names at that time. He received the degree 
\. B. in 1885, A. M. in 1886, L. L. D. in 
1897. He was president of West Tennessee 
Christian College 1889-1893, president of Bell- 
vue College, Tennessee, 1893-1903, president 
of West Kentucky College 1903-1909, and _pro- 
fessor of Bibical Literature in’ Texas Chris- 
tian University from 1909 to the time of 
his death. Along with his collegiate work he 
did valuable service as a minister for 
local congregations. 

His work for Texas Christian University 
has been highly appreciated. As a teacher, he 
was scholarly, careful, sympathetic. He loved 
young people, and found delight in giving 
them the results of his studies. He received 
inspiration from the highest sources, and be 
came an inspiration to his students. To him 
the man of Galilee was the ideal character, 
and in the classroom he dwelt with raptured 
soul on the great, striking lessons of tie 
Gospels. 

Students freely testify to the personal help 


also 
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and encouragement that Prof. Lewellen gave 
them. He had learned that the individual is 
worth all the care that a teacher or a friend 
can bestow, and his generous heart yearned 
to be helpful in the most direct way. If a 
student lacked means to meet expenses, Prof. 
Lewellen aided him in securing some employ- 
ment for spare hours, or helped him to ob- 
tain a loan to meet the emergency. If one 
gave evidence of stumbling into some un- 
worthy habits, Prof. Lewellen was faithful 
to give warning and correct in a sympathetic 
brotherly manner. Thus he and 
held the hearts of many, while his own or- 
derly behavior commanded the admiration of 


and won 


He often spoke of the need of a building 
for ministerial students in which they might 
live and have meals at the least possible ex- 
pense. At 
moved to Fort Worth, he was sent among the 
churches of Texas to raise funds, and in a 
little over a year he had good notes for about 
$30,000. 


last, after the university was 


The building has just been com- 
pleted and furnished. Though it has been 
named Goode Hall after the generous donor, 
it will ever stand as a monmument of the un- 
tiring zeal and industry of Prof. Lewellen. 
He may almost be said to have given his life 
for it, since it was while he was canvassing 
for that fund his health became seriously im- 
paired. It is a beautiful building, but it re- 
presents a self-sacrifice and devotion to duty 
far more beautiful than the hall itself. — 

The life of Dr. Lewellen perfectly 
transparent. He had only pure purposes, and 
hence had no reason to conceal them. He was 
not ambitious to secure high places for him- 
self, and made no. effort to gain his own pro- 
motion. He simply moved forward .as his 
work advanced. 

He watched with deep interest the progress 
of the church in all her enterprises. He re 
joiced in the success of her evangelism and 
the advancement of every missionary under- 
taking the conquest of nations by the king- 


was 
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dom of God. He deplored the spirit of fault- 
finding among brethren, and laid emphasis on 
the essentials on which they are agreed. He 
longed for the union of Christian people, not 
upon theories of the Bible, nor upon the Bible 
itself, but upon Christ and in loving loyalty 
to him. 

His life has touched the lives of thousands, 
all have been blest. Such a life could 
not be vain. He has left his work hence- 
forth for others to do; and it will be well if 
they prosecute it with the same faith, pa- 
tience and persistance as he possessed who 
has gone to his rich rewara. 

Fort Worth, Tex. CLINTON LOCKHART. 


Missionaries Help Save 
Nanking 
(Continued from page 15) 

A Mission to Save the City. 

In the early hours of the morning, before 
dawn, Dr. Macklin and some soldiers walked 
along the ramparts of the city wall by the 
Tai Ping gate. They went to talk the terms 
of surrender with the representatives of the 

was four o’clock in 
eight the fusillade of 
was to begin. Dr. 
the soldiers carried lanterns. 
soon fired upon by the Tartar 
troops from the Fu Kwei Shan forts, and 
later also from Tiger Hill. Bullets were 
flving about them but they aid not flinch. 
the city. Mr. 
vice-consul, also 
later joined them. Dr. Macklin caught a 
Tarter and sent him up rebuked the 
soldiers and told them they were trying to 
save their lives, and if they insisted on 
acting fanatically, all would be lost. 
dawned upon the 
Red Cross party bearing the 
and a white flag, consisting 
of Dr. W. E. Macklin, General Chao and 
Frank Garrett, with the United States vice- 
consul, A. W. Gilbert, approached the mar- 
tial of the Revolutionary army, and 
were at introduced to the victorious 
General commanding the 


and 


Revolutionists. It 
the 
general 
Macklin 
They 


morning. At 
bombardment 
and 
were 


mission to save 


the American 


It was a 
Garrett and 


and 


As daylight dramatic 
little 


American flag 


scene, a 


lines 
once 
Ling, 
entire Revolutionary 

Following behind the peace bearer party 
Chao’s force of 750 men as a 


who was 


army. 


was General 
body guard, and at the given word of the 
General, all laid down their arms and made 
the act of surrender, their arms being stackea 
outside the city walls. It was indeed a 
triumph that the city had, through the good 
offices of Dr. Macklin and Frank Garrett 
and the other missionaries, been saved from 
a terrible disaster and great loss of life. 

The entry of the triumphant army into 
Nanking was a great There 
procession of the forces of 
provinces under General Ling, who was lead 
ing on horseback and bowing to the citizens 
of Nanking as they acclaim 
the conquering army to the flourish of trum- 
pets and the shouts of the people and the 
banners of the Revolutionary 
thousands of homes. 


was a 


the 


event. 
combined 


received Ww ith 


waving white 
flag from 

The most imposing ana touching scene was 
at the parade ground at the viceroy’s yamen, 
stood the battalions of the defeated 
Chang Hsun. As the rode up 
and marched past the Imperialist soldiers, 
all kneeled down on the ground, laid down 
their arms and gave in their surrender to the 


where 
conquerers 


new regime. 

In the wonderful providence of God, the 
influence of the in Nanking 
the city ruin. Everywhere |! 
have been these dave in Nanking as a Red 
Cross worker, IT have heard splendid testi- 
mony to the Doctor and our 
Red Cross work, and we sing a new note of 
triumph and praise to God for His wonder- 
ful love in thus using this service in the 
larger mission of the red cross of the Gospel. 


Red Cross work 


saved from 


service of the 
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Vital and Timely Books 


We offer some of the most timely and vital books now ap- 
pearing. You need every one of this splendid list. 


By Edward Scribner Ames, Ph. D., 
author of “The Psychology of Religious Ex- 
perience.” 123 pages. Cloth, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

A book which lifts the problem of the 
nature and character of Christ out of the 
old-time dogmatism and places it in the 
light of the more empirical, human and 
meaningful thought of our own day. Dr. 
Ames treats the Unitarian-Trinitarian con- 
troversy with a freshness and illumination 
that in itself makes his work a distinct con- 
tribution to religious thought. The book is 
more than a treatise. It is a living word 
spoken to the hearts and souls of living 
people. 

Professor George A. Cue, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, says: 

“These sermons display a remarkable union of in- 
tellectual boldness and spiritual warmth. I know 
of nothing else in print that brings out quite so 
clearly the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorvus application to Christian dog- 
mas of the functional and valuational point of view. 
Even readers who cannot accept Professor Ames’s 
position at all times must agree that such a book 
helps to clear the air, and to focus attention at 
the right point.” 


Or PERENNIAL INTEREST TO DISCIPLES. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS ADVOCATING 
CHRISTIAN UNION 
Edited by C. A. Young. 


This book is the classfc literary product 
of the Disciples’ first century of history. 
Thousands have been sold and the volume 
is enjoying a steady demand. It contains 
Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Ad- 
dress”; Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on 
the Law”; Barton W. Stone’s “Last Will 
and Testament of the Springfield Presby- 
tery”; Isaac Errett’s “Our Position”; J. H. 
Garrison’s “The World’s Need of Our Plea.” 
Beautifully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

Z. T. Sweeney says: 

“IT congratulate you on the happy thought of col- 
lecting and editing these documents They ought 
to be in the home of every Disciple of Christ in 
the Land, and I believe they should have a large 
and increasing sale in years to come.” 


AN ILLUMINATING BIT OF AMERICAN CHURCH 
HisTory. 


By Errett Gates, Ph. D. 

This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates 
has put into our hand the historic facts 
with a grace and charm that makes them 
read like a novel. In cloth, 75c. Paper bind- 
ing, 35c. 

“We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of this 
book, and could only wish that it might be read not 
only by our people all over the land, but scattered 
among the Paptists. It is a most meritorious and 
splendid contribution to our literature.”—-The Chris- 
tian Worker. 

“The dominant personality of Alexander Camp- 
bell is so brought out as to give to what micht be 
regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical history 
and controversy almost the interest of a story. A 
valuable contribution to the history of the American 


churches.”—The Congregationalist. 


A Fascrnatina ReEtiaious SrTory. 


By Charles J. Scofield. 

An ideal gift book. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

“A most excellent serial.”—J. H. Garrison. 

“An admirable story.”"—J. J. Haley. : P 

“A most forceful and healthful piece of reading.” 
—Z. T. Sweeney. ; 

“Tf one begins this book he will not put it down 
until the very satisfactory end is finished.”"—Chris- 


tian Observer. 
“A strong book and worthy of unqualified endorse- 


ment.”’-—Religious Telescope. 


BOOKS BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


BASIC TRUTHS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Cloth, 127 pages. Front cover stamped 
in gold, gilt top, illustrated, 75c; paper, 35c. 

A powerful and masterful presentation 
of the great truths for the attainment of 
the life of the spirit. Written in a charm- 
ing and scholarly style. 

“For me the finest chapter in the book is that 
on the Resurrection. This gets one back into the 
lives of the Apostles on that Resurrection morn. It 
is a historical study indeed. One hears the tread 
of conquering hosts and the beating of the wings of 
twelve legions of angels.”"—P. C. Macfarlane. 

“The spirit of controversy is quite absent and yet 
it is sufficiently argumentative to indicate the posi- 
tive convictions of the author.”—C. C. Rowlison. 


Cloth, 140 pages, gold stamped, postpaia 
50c. Written in the belief that the Disciples 
of Christ are passing through an important, 
and in many respects, transitional period. 

The author says: . 

“It is with the hope that * * * present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely estimated 
by us; that doors now open may be entered; that 
hopes only partially real now may come to fruition 
that these chapters are given their present form.” 


STUDIES IN THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL 


Cloth, $1.00. 

One of the volumes in the Constructive 
Series of handbooks. It is prepared for the 
use of classes in secondary schools and in 
the secondary division of the Sunday- 
schools. It presents the entire material of 
First Samuel with explanatory notes, ques- 
tions, and illustrations. It is used in a 
large number of Sunday-schools, in grades 
of the ages of eleven to fourteen. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE BOOKS 
~Cloth, $1.25. 

An introduction to the literature of the 
New Testament. The book is a work of col- 
laboration with James M. Campbell, D. D., 
a prominent Congregational minister, whe 
supplies the interpretative material in con- 
nection with each of the books of the New 
Testament. A handbook widely used by 
individual students and classes. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

A small handbook prepared for classes 
desiring to study the outline of the life of 
Christ, and a brief statement of the most 
important teachings of the Master. It is 
based upon the entire material of the four 
Gospels arranged in chronological order. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

A handbook on this, the most important 
theme of the Old Testament. It gives a 
survey of the history of prophecy in Israel 
from the beginning of the national life to 
the close of the Maccabeean age. It has 
been widely used in institutions of educa- 
tion and in Bible classes, and has passed 
through several editions. 


THE RULING QUALITY 
Board, 35 cents. 

A small book of sixty pages dealing with 
faith as the conquering quality in human 
life. The theme is interwoven with com- 
ments upon the quest of the Holy Grail as 
illustrated in Mr. Abbey’s panels. 
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